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authority of the Church and of theology.” To his allo- 
cution some priests in Rome have replied in the following 
terms: .‘‘Your programme, Holy Father, of restoring all 
things in Christ was a noble one. But remember that 
pious wishes and the holiest intentions are not enough to 
give effect to it, and that the way which you have chosen 
leads in an opposite direction. You have evinced, as it 
were, a horror of science and democracy which we had 
aimed at leading back into the Church, You have closed 
the gates against them.” 
wt 


Our good friends, the Catholic editors of Boston, must 
not be disturbed if the thoughts and conduct of the prot- 
estants in the Catholic Church attract our attention to 
an extent which seems to them not warranted by their 
importance. One of our editorial friends has recently 
said, in answer to one of our queries, that a hundred years 
from now all devout souls in America will be in the Cath- 
olic Church, and the rest will adopt some extreme form 

_of liberalism. Now it seems to us that protests like that 
recently made in Rome, by five priests who have ad- 
dressed an open letter to the pope, represent the ten- 
dency of the most devout souls in the Catholic Church, 
To us the indication is that a hundred years from now 
the devout souls will have seceded from the Catholic 
Church, and will in some way have reconciled the spir- 
itual elements in that church with perfect civil and re- 
ligious liberty. When five priests in Rome, although 
they write anonymously, dare to say to one another and 
to the public that the Holy Father is wrong in his pro- 
gramme, we see the beginning of a stream which will 
one day swell to a flood. 
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THE question about the white man’s burden is not 
always to be answered by himself. It is an old saying 
that, if the horses knew their power, men would not be 
able to control them. A similar remark might be made 
about the uncounted millions who have been partly or 
altogether subject to white men. ‘There is such a thing 
as general intelligence everywhere diffused. Love of 
liberty is inherent, inborn, and a masterful part of human 
nature. The love of fair play and a knowledge of its 
rules is not confined to the white man. Gradually, the 
world over, the subject races are coming to a new con- 
sciousness of their rights and their power to enforce them. 
This generation will not pass without a new declaration of 
independence which will change the fortunes of many 
dependent nations and set new limits to the control of 
the dominant powers. 
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IF one would learn why men do not go to church, let 
him associate with them in unconventional ways, see 
what they are interested in, note their conversation, 
estimate the motives which impel them to action, and 
then try and discover the relations between that which, 
is most common in the ordinary services of a church and 
that which is most real in the lives of men. Even that 
which is most vital in the experience of high-minded and 
cultivated men often finds nothing akin to itself in the 
thoughts expressed from the pulpit. It is a secret to the 
majority of unsuccessful preachers that men, more even 
than women, crave and respond to the moral ministra- 
tions which give them courage and strength adequate 
to their many and often desperate needs. 
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ADHERENTS of the ‘‘religion of humanity”? mistake in 
leaving out of the account the presence and power of 
God. It is a mistake to put humanity in the first place 
and call man our Father in the sense in which we have 
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applied the phrase to God. But Auguste Comte and his 
followers have not overestimated the human providence 
through which have come all our institutions of govern- 
ment, religion, our laws, customs, inventions, sciences, 
arts, and the literature of ages. The more we study the 
work of man in the creation and development of fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, grains, and other forms of food, the 
greater honor and credit we assign to man, the creator 
and finisher of everything which makes the difference 
between the savage and the saint, the man of the stone 
age and the finished product of modern civilization. 
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For persons of virile impulses and the desire to enjoy 
everything that life can give, there must, in the peace 
campaign, be a place somewhere ‘between the molly- 
coddle and the brute. The best men and women, when 
they take life by the right handle, find themselves in 
accord with the forces of nature and the higher move- 
ments of society. Even noise, tumult, strife, and struggle 
appeal to many who are not vicious, and who would be 
glad to spend their superfluous energies in pursuits 
which tend to peace and prosperity. The tumult which 
breaks out in the war fever is only an excess of energy 
and enthusiasm which might be directed to nobler ends, 
but can never with safety be suppressed. We may 
criticise it, laugh at it, condemn it, but it will upset all 
the plans of prudent peacemakers every time, unless it 
is reckoned with and provided for in other ways. 
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Idioms and Slang. 


Good English of the kind that is written and spoken by 
scholars and understood everywhere without the help 
of annotators and commentators is free from slang and 
the idioms of any locality in the world of thought. The 
same rule holds good whether in theology, in science, 
in sociology, or economics. ‘That which is meant for all 
the people and is current everywhere must be free from 
the idioms of any class or the slang of any locality. 

By way of illustration of the difficulty which arises 
whenever the writers of English turn aside from the cur- 
rent of pure speech, we may cite the often-made and 
nearly always grotesque attempts of English literary folk 
to write American slang. William Black was almost 
alone among English writers in his ability to use correctly 
the American slang current in his time. Of this let 
“Green Pastures and Piccadilly” be the evidence. 
Robert Louis Stevenson might have succeeded in working 
this vein had he cared to do so. It would be hard to 
find anywhere a better illustration of the inability of the 
Englishman to report American slang than may be 
found in a late number of Blackwood’s. ‘The daughter 
of an American who has made $25,000,000 by selling 
patent medicine (which no American ever did) is rep- 
resented as speaking to a younger sister by way of re- 
proof in the following fashion :— 

“Don’t come it that you are not wise to my mark. 
I've gotten on the trail all right, and it’ll just be your 
trouble to quit your bum Southern ways right here. It’s 
lovely billiards to find a sister of mine with her latch- 
string hanging out about two feet for an invite to every 
dandy hired man in the block. You’ll understand, 
honey, that ’m next to your little game, an’, as sure as 
my name’s Bud Woodruff, it’s bound to freeze up in 
Maximilian J. B. Woodrufi’s family circle!” 

_Now an American, reading this carefully two or three 
times, would become aware of the meaning which the 
author intends to convey. But we venture to say that no 
living American ever heard from the lips of any person 
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such a concatenation of senseless words so stupidly joined 
together. 

A similar thing happens whenevergan American un- 
dertakes to report the idioms of the kail yard or the slang 
of the British cockney. But this difficulty is no greater 
than that which is encountered every day when men of 
different political beliefs or religious persuasions attempt 
to represent the thoughts of those who are unlike them- 
selves in the language appropriate to them. Whenever 
a Unitarian and a Catholic or a Presbyterian meet and 
talk man to man, they have no difficulty in understand- 
ing each other. They speak a common language and 
bring into view thoughts, sentiments, hopes, and purposes 
which they have in common; and, as these are the princi- 
pal things, they get on together. They fall in with one 
another in this way; but they fall out with each other 
the moment they cease to speak as man to man, and 
begin each to represent what he considers to be the 
peculiar policies and doctrines of the other. The same 
difficulty arises when, dropping the universal language, 
each one begins to describe in his own idiom his own 
peculiarities. 

The wonderful amelioration of prejudice and hatred 
which is going on, in spite of some local and temporal 
increase of tension between classes, is due largely to the 
modern habit of forming societies and holding meetings 


which have nothing to do with the peculiarities of any 


political parties or any religious sect. When as Grangers, 
socialists, Mystic Shriners, charity workers, scholars, or 
peacemakers, men and women of all kinds meet for 
specific high purposes, they learn to know each other. 
Their masks are off, their guards are down, and the local 
and peculiar idioms and the slang of their various pro- 
fessions are not in evidence. J 

As the ability to speak one’s native language in purity 
without the aid of idioms or slang is coming to be the 
mark of good breeding, so the habit of using the universal 
language of religion, of human sympathy, of duty and 
good conduct is coming to be the sign of theological good 
breeding and the politeness of true religion. It is still 
necessary to use the language of the shop for those who 
know nothing else. But it ought to be understood that, 
when one does use it, he is stepping aside from the com- 
pany of those who are well-bred in religion in order to 
accommodate himself temporarily to the needs of those 
who have no world outside of their own church, league, 
or lodge, and who know nothing of the great world of 
admirable human life which lies beyond their horizon. 
He who thinks the visual line that girts him round the 
world’s extreme, cannot understand the language spoken 
by those who have travelled through all the provinces and 
kingdoms of the soul. 


Summer Rest. 


We hardly realize, until the intense heats of summer 
come, how directly the incessant turmoil and noise of 
our towns and cities tend to act on the nerves, to exhaust 
and irritate the mental processes, and to use up in an 
undercurrent of irritability the patience and power so 
requisite for the performance of exacting daily tasks. 

Heat and noise are largely the causes of physical 
and mental wear and tear in a climate of tropic intensity, 
alternating with sudden changes to lower temperature, 
and adapted to all the conditions which show so wel 
how only the fittest can survive. 

The first requisite of a vacation in our day is quiet. 
Are there any quiet spots now in the length and breadth 
of the land, any spot where the grinding and rushing 
of the trolley is not heard, and where the ‘‘honk”’ of 
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the automobile does not come to imperil the lives of dogs 
and children? Rest, in the sense of quiet, seems a lost 
ideal. It has vanished with the old sense of security 
and trust, innocent and guileless, that existed amid the 
confiding farmers who left their front doors unlocked 
or wide open at night with a sublime faith in human 
nature. ; 

We hardly realize now how much quiet formerly 
conduced to the delicious sense of rest in which the soul 
of the tired bathed and was renewed. To-day many 
men cross the ocean solely for a little rest, not to be found 
elsewhere under conditions so perfect. To get away from 
clang or turmoil and uproar, influences that exhaust 
the vital energy, to sink into the deep, soft, healthy, and 
purifying welcome and caresses of Nature, is healing 
and renewal. Her silent processes are medicinal,—the 
growth of grain, the expansion of flowers, the silent un- 
folding of leaf and bud, the pulsing of the mighty forces 
that make no fuss in working, the cadences of her waters 
and her trees strung like great eolian harps. For, though 
she has bird song and hum of insects and the undertone 
never quite silent of her wondrous life, all her whispers 
and sibilations are soothing and restful to the tired. 

As a people, with our high-strung nervous organization, 
we need more rest than we habitually get. The business 
demon stands over our men like a slave-driver cracking 
his whip. ‘The brief vacation is too often taken up in 
wasting excitements and unwholesome living, and affords 
very little of the healthy recuperation, the renewal of 
mind and body that is needed. We hardly know how 
to rélax to reach a state of rest like a plant in the sun 
or a healthy animal asleep. We know little about making 
a business of the restoration of life. Devouring energies © 
consume the tendencies to inertia. Rest is only an inter- 
lude in a life of pleasure, or overfeeding and overdrinking, 
—a short life and a merry one. The bilious, nervous 
American race, avid for excitement and restless for pleas- 
ure, is thus developed, and in this type are the seeds of 
degeneracy. 

There.is hope of salvation in the athletic tastes of 
our young men and women. A good athlete must be in 
a degree moral, cleanly, and temperate. He must take 
hours of real rest. He must consider his body and its 
needs. Perhaps in the dislike of certain rather brutal - 
features of the athletic type, the good our athletes have 
done in pointing the way the race may be improved, its 
physique has been somewhat overlooked. 

We have thousands of resorts, noisy, crowded, furnished 
with all advertised attractions from megaphones to fire- 
works; but we have not sufficient rest houses for our 
summer needs,—cleanly, quiet, well provided with the 
essential things, and in some of the beautiful regions 
with which our country is so liberally supplied. Rest 
is often the last thing our country homes provide for 
their patrons. From the blare of the band to the reso- 
nance of the gong, there is little means of enjoying that 
deep, sweet quiet for which the soul of the tired craves. 

As a people we are fond of crowds. There is some- 
thing very congenial to us in herding together in big 
masses. There is nothing we appear to dread more 
than finding ourselvesalone. We are gregarious, perhaps, 
beyond most other peoples. The landscape unadorned 
by human beings has little attraction. Our great 
seaside resorts show how intense is the desire to congre- 
gate. These swarming crowds carry the city with them. 
They know little or nothing about rest that renews 
instead of exhausting the vitality. 

We may say, however, that such virtue as lies in 
rest is mainly negative, consisting in the refraining 
or not doing, in letting Nature take care of us, cradle 
and nurse us into a better state. It enjoins a sublime 
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trust that the whole trend of things is in our favor, if 
we only think so, and a willingness to lay down our fussy 
little cares, our poor worries, our miserable anxieties, 
and cast ourselves on the breast that has never weaned 
us, but is still father and mother, ever ready to heal 
our hurts, anoint our bruises, aud pour into our shrunken 
veins such vigor and renewal as we need. 


Current Topics, 


A DEFINITE step in the direction of municipal reform 
in San Francisco was taken on July 16, when Dr. Edward 
Taylor, dean of the Hastings Law College and of the 
University of California, was elected mayor by the 
board of supervisors to take the place of Eugene Schmitz, 
the labor leader who had been found guilty of extor- 
tion and sentenced to a term in prison. Dr. Taylor’s 
selection is due primarily to the activities of Rudolph 
Spreckels, one of the leaders of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Reform, and District Attorney William H. Langdon, 
who has been directing the prosecution of the corrupt 
city officials. Mr. Schmitz’s reply to the appointment 
of his successor was an announcement, from his. cell, 
of a determination to contest the legality of the new 
régime. On the day of Mayor Taylor’s selection as 
chief executive of the city of San Francisco, Chief of 
Police Dinan announced that he would recognize no one 
but Schmitz as mayor. 
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THE perils of great armaments, even in time of peace, 
were freshly illustrated on July 15, when an explosion in 


the forward turret during target practice off Boston 


Harbor caused the immediate death of eight commissioned 
officers and enlisted men on the battleship Georgia. 
Two of the injured died in hospital, and it was feared 
at the beginning of the week that the list of sacrifices 
was not yet complete. The investigation that was 
ordered by the Navy Department to determine the 
cause of the accident showed that the explosion was the 
result of the rapidity of fire, and that similar catastro- 
phes—which have occurred twice before on modern 
American warships—cannot be avoided despite the 
utmost precautions that might be taken. A feature of 
the tragedy on the Georgia was the heroism that was 
displayed, not only by men in the turret at the time of 
the disaster, but also by other members of the ship’s 
company in the work of rescue and succor. 
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A NEW military and political problem was offered to 
the statesmen at Tokio at the beginning of the week 
when Korea, under the new emperor who had been set 
‘up at Seoul under Japanese auspices, appeared to be on 
the verge of a movement of violent protest against 
Japanese interference in Korean affairs. When it be- 
came evident, at the end of last week, that a change in 
the occupancy of the Korean throne was imminent, it 
was admitted at Tokio that elaborate precautions had 
been taken to prevent an outbreak of popular fury at 
Seoul and in the interior of the country, and the news 
from the Japanese capital on Monday was that troops 
were being forwarded from Shimonoseki to Seoul with 
great rapidity, and that before the end of the present 
week the Japanese resident-general, the Marquis Ito, 
would be able to guarantee the tranquillity of the country. 
At the same time reports from the interior seemed to 
indicate that the task of pacification would be more 


difficult than might have been supposed from a super- 


ficial knowledge of Korean character. 
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Tu activities of the revolutionary forces in Russia 
became once more apparent on July 16 when Gen. Ali- 
khanoff, former governor-general of Tiflis and pacifi- 
cator of the Kutais, was blown to pieces in his carriage 
at Alexandropol, together with the wife of a general 
and a coachman who was driving their carriage. | Gen. 
Alikhanoff, whose career is one of the most picturesque 
in the annals of European-Asiatic soldiers, suppressed 
with characteristic severity an uprising in Kutats 
province in 1905. He was regarded as the best-hated 
man in the Caucasus. In his person and origin the 
latest victim of the campaign of violence in Russia may 
be said to typify the composite character of the Russian 
bureaucracy in Asia. Alikhanoff was a Daghestani 
by birth, and his name originally was Ali Khan, the 
Russian suffix being added subsequently as the wearer 
of the name rose in the Russian service. Throughout 
his career Alikhanoff was more Russian than the Russians. 
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A PpoOsiTIVE protest against ‘‘modern errors’? was 
issued by the Vatican on July 17 in the form of a sylla- 
bus from the pope on the modern movement in the in- 
terpretation of the faith and the reading of the Script- 
ures. In an unqualified plea for a return to the dogma 
set forth at the Council of Trent, Pius X. condemns 
sixty-five articles representing the views of the ad- 
vanced sections of the Catholic world, especially in Ger- 
many and England. Among the doctrines which are 
reaffirmed decisively in the syllabus are the divine in- 
spiration of every part of the Holy Scriptures, the 
resurrection of the Saviour as a demonstrable historical 
fact, the perfect agreement of dogmatic Catholicism 
with science, and the divine origin of the Roman Catholic 
Church as the head of all Christian Churches. - The 
utterances of Pope Pius are regarded as a direct reply 
to the agitation for reform within the Church which 
has been going on in Germanic and English-speaking 
countries. 
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SOME indication of. the vastness of the problem of 
government in India is furnished by the returns of the 
details of the plague in that country. It is shown by 
these returns that the total of deaths for the six months 
ending June 30 of this year was 1,060,067. This appall- 
ing figure surpasses the total for the entire year 1904 by 
nearly forty thousand deaths. Although the monthly 
total in midsummer shows a decrease, the death-roll for 
June being placed at 69,064, there is reason to believe 
that the year 1907 will be writ down in the history of 
the Indian Empire as one of the most disastrous during 
the period when the ravages of the plague have been 
upon what might be termed a normal scale. The native 
papers in the disaffected Punjab and Bombay Presi- 
dency are using the statistics of the plague as an object- 
lesson of the inefficiency of British rule in India, and are 
contrasting it with the achievements of the Japanese 
sanitary service, both in the Russian War and in peace 
time in Japan and her colonies. 


Brevities. 


‘‘Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also 
be like unto him.” 


The persons who are entirely free from superstition 
are almost as rare as dwarfs and giants. 


A hod-carrier who works three hundred days in the 
year earns more than the average minister. 
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A well-dressed Chinaman wears spotless garments. 
How does he contrive to keep so clean when the streets 
of Chinese cities are so filthy? 


The question is sometimes raised, ‘‘Have scientists 
destroyed religion?” That is somewhat like asking if, 
when they have removed impurities from the air, they 
have Westroyed the atmosphere. 


We are often told that there have been great changes 
in the conduct of churches during the last ten years. We 
see no reason to believe that the changes are more or 
greater than in any previous ten years. 


In any mining town, whether in Siberia or Alaska, at 
‘first anarchy prevails, then gradually discordant elements 
are eliminated, and the rest shape themselves into the 
order which is the beginning of civilization. 


High Churchmen are continually saying that the 
Unitarians are not numerous enough to count when one 
is estimating the forces of Christendom. And yet no 
class of religious thinkers are more often discussed than 
they are. 


According to one of our High Church exchanges the 
Nicene Creed is the only thing that will keep Unitarians 
out of the holy places of the Church, and every church in 
the country is exhorted always to tse it in the offices of 
the communion. 


There is something in the suggestion that, when the 
historic creeds are sung, they take their place with the 
great hymns of the ages, and need no longer offend those 
who do not accept them as statemerits of faith. We have 
seen a vehement agnostic singing with all his might the 
choruses of ‘‘The Messiah’’ with no sense of incongruity. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The communication under the above title in the Regzster 
for July 18 will be read with astonishment, to say the 
least, by Post-office Mission workers and Alliance women 
generally. Mr. Maxwell cannot have looked into the 
matter very deeply, even at telescopic distance, for the 
most superficial acquaintance with the work would have 
shown him that such impressions as he voices in his letter 
are strangely erroneous. Post-office Mission workers are 
only too glad of suggestions at any time, but, accustomed 
to praise as they are, it comes as a thunderbolt to learn 
that this branch of our church activity is “‘badly neg- 
lected’’ and ‘‘poorly managed.” 

The methods of the Post-office Mission have been 
developed through long years of experience on the lines 
laid down by its pioneer founder, Miss Ellis of Cincinnati. 
That these lines are in the right direction has been 
abundantly proved by the wonderful success of the work. 
Prof. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford recently said: ‘‘I wish 
we could have more of your Postal Mission here in Eng- 
land. You have the very best method of getting at 
people.”’ 

This method is radically opposed to that advocated 
by Mr. Maxwell. The success of the National Alliance 
has come from individual work with the least possible 
officialism. Independence of the branches has been the 
war-cry from the beginning, both in methods of work 
and the giving of money. The National Post-office Mis- 
sion Committee keeps its hand on the guiding rein, but 
its touch is of the lightest, 
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Mr. Maxwell complains that Bucksport, Me., sends 
literature to San Diego, Cal. This is exactly what the 
Post-office Mission approves. The thing is national, 
not sectional. Any attempt to keep the Maine people by 
themselves and the California people by themselves would 
result in a lifeless, wooden mechanism with all the heart 
left out. 

The usual first step in Post-office Mission work is the 
placing of an advertisement in some paper offering our 
literature free, sometimes a special tract by name. An- 
swers come from all over the country, not at all infre- 
quently from next-door neighbors. These people are 
inquirers. They are not yet ready to come out openly. 
They do not want even their relatives to know that their 
old faith is wavering. Send any committee to pounce on 
them, ‘‘refer” them to anybody else, set any machinery 
whatever in motion, and they are lost. The tender buds 
of thought are withered, and die at once. “They must be 
gently and quietly nursed till the plant can stand alone. 
If the Bucksport women can plant a seed across the 
Continent, so much the better for East and West. 

It is not at all unusual to have an inquirer in Boston 
seek information in some other city, and his wishes 
should be respected. One of the first answers that came 
to a Boston Post-office Mission Committee was from a 
person living but two doors away. The second was from 
Alaska, and, of course, more interesting from the novelty. 

It is fully recognized that with the present system 
there is more or less loss of power and sometimes duplica- 
tion, but the smoking flax of interest and energy among 
young Unitarians is altogether too precious to be 
quenched, and the gain is far more than the loss, when 
taken as a whole. 

Mr. Maxwell can scarcely be aware that the whole 
Southern work of the Alliance, with its little group of 
churches and schools, is the result of this kind of Post- 
office Mission letters. Shall the woman in Shelter Neck, 
N.C., be told not to send the literature which lifted the 
cloud for her to some one in ‘‘darkest Connecticut”’? 
This is not ‘‘poor management,” but the very thing to 
be carefully nurtured. All through the South and West 
there are now little groups of people where the first seed 
was a Post-office Mission letter. These groups are in 
all stages of development, but the work has been done 
on the old and tried lines which cannot be bettered. 
When the Post-office Mission and the Alliance have gone 
as far as they can, then the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation stands ready with strong and, generous help. 

On one point Mr. Maxwell sees clearly, and Post-office 
Mission Jaborers will indorse him with one voice. ‘There 
is, and always has been, a dearth of clear, brief, and simple 
explanatory literature. Would there were some way 
devised to give wider circulation to the invaluable ‘‘Para- 
graph Pulpit,’ that ‘‘hammer of the North’! It is just 
the material needed. We have an abundance of beauti- 
ful and scholarly discourses, but they are often too deep 
and too long. What is wanted is something to arrest 
and hold attention, without sensationalism; something 
which will answer in a thousand different ways the ever- 
lasting question, ‘What do: Unitarians believe?’? Our 
best men have no time to write such things: the less able 
do not know how. This, in short, is the situation. 

If Mr. Maxwell will obtain a copy of ‘‘Miss Ellis’ Mis- 
sion’? from Alliance headquarters, and afterwards look 
into the great work conducted, for instance, by the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston or at Dr. Savage’s 
in New York, he will see with clearer vision the whys and 
wherefores of the methods of the Post-office Mission, and 
is sure on reflection to become their strong advocate. 

Mary FIFteLD KING, 

DORCHESTER, MAss, 
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Wood Silence. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ECOB. 


How rich the silence of these pines! 
What songs and whispered tones have died into it! 
The soul as noiselessly walks through it 

As light through shade in pencilled lines. 


The Hermit must have just now sung; 
I feel his flute notes in the conscious air ; 
As one who feels a call to prayer, 

Long after vesper bells have rung. 


And there’s a hint of something gay ; 
The silence trembles with a squirrel’s laughter, 
As shake the leaves and branches after 
The singing bird has flown away. 


Faint echoes slowly swell and pass 
Among the arches dim, as softly dies 
A gust of unknown music, or as flies 

A shadow o’er the listening grass. 


The great wood-life, how multiform! 
Yet silence holds each note of leaf and bird, 
As holds the glassy sea without a word, 
Each tint of light or tone of storm, 


O temple of the endless prayer! 
Mute organ pipes the mighty trees! 
No speech nor language on the breeze, 

No priest, no shrine, yet everywhere. 


The solemn stillness holds the soul, 

As if a spirit were about to sing, 

Or flower acolytes their censors swing, 
Or some deep vision silently unroll. 


The Oxford Pageant. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Beautiful as was Oxford in June, even in so cold a 
June as has frowned on England this summer, yet the 
beauty of the great historical pageant was the crowning 
loveliness of the place. 

The fact that this wonderful display was arranged 
to bring in money for hospital work was almost lost sight 
of in the even deeper interest of the artistic and scenic 
suecess in which literally thousands took part. From 
babies in arms to gray-haired men, every age was repre- 
sented in the crowds who shared in presenting the his- 
toric scenes. One thought at first that all Oxford must 
have gone backward into the past and arrayed itself 
in ancient garb, till the onlooking thousands appeared 
along the streets to watch the actors pass. In some 
of the scenes two or three hundred in costume were upon 
the field at once, with scores of gaily caparisoned horses, 
so that the mass of color was a joy to the eye. 

It would be hard to find a more beautiful natural 
stage for such a pageant than the meadows of Oxford 
with the gentle Cherwell creeping through, spanned by 
a bridge, with battlements and towers in the distance, 
and a picturesque arch through which the royal pro- 
cessions appeared at intervals. The little river was 
wide enough to bear gay and gallant barges from which 
landed fierce soldiers or gay courtiers, solemn monks or 
haughty kings, as it chanced. The exquisite English 
greensward was the floor for the pageant. A wonderful 
cloud-dotted sky with brilliant sunshine overarched 
the living stage, and real trees and vines, and sheep, and 
ducks floating placidly on the river, were ‘‘properties-” 
that any stage might covet. ; 

The management was admirable, and, if there were any 
mistakes, the uncritical Americans failed to discover 
them. Kings and queens, friars and nuns, soldiers and 
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bishops, scholars and rabble, all seemed to do exactly 
as they were expected to, and there was no confusion 
in all the throng, yet no apparent guidance. 

The music, written for the pageant by some of the 
modern composers, was enriched by instrumental and 
vocal selections contemporary with the respective 
periods. Several well-known writers combined in the 
preparation of the dramatic form which embodied sun- 
dry parts of the pageant. But, after all, it was the eye 
rather than the ear which found most delight in this 
rapidly shifting picture of bygone days. 

Roughly speaking, there were sixteen scenes, no two 
united in any way, but each showing some picture of 
Oxford life. 

The first was laid about 727 a.p., the legend of St. 


Frideswide, the beautiful girl who refused the wooing 


of a king to become the head of a convent round which 
the city of Oxford grew up. The shepherd guarding his 
flock, the rude fishermen drying their nets on the river- 
side, the peasants with fleeces across their shoulders, 
the thanes and house carles, the men-at-arms and the 
frightened maidens, were in the group that opened the 
brilliant pageant. And when Frideswide rode away 
in her rustic cart with heavy solid wheels, drawn by a 
yoke of sturdy oxen, the king’s jewels upon his shield 
at her feet,—the nest egg for the future abbey,— 
it was like a beautiful vision foretelling the future of the 
town where religious self-sacrifice, aided by royal gifts, 
should give learning and religion to the coming genera- 
tions of those who should gather at ‘‘Oxenford.” 

‘The Coronation of Harold Harefoot,’’ 1036, was the 
next scene. ‘The royal lad was borne in upon a shield 
on the shoulders of his retainers. The procession of 
courtiers, acolytes swinging censers, the splendid Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, habited in ecclesiastical vest- 
ments of great splendor, and a crowd of retainers, was 
especially fine. 

It is impossible to describe any one scene in full, and 
it is dry as dust to simply catalogue them. One with 
a historic imagination may clothe the dates 1110, the 
beginning of the university, 1160, the giving of the 
charter to Oxford, with some reality, but it would take 
a strong imagination to picture ‘“The King and Fair Rosa- 
mond,” and the little prince who became Richard Coeur 
de Lion, as they looked under the English sky of the 
twentieth century, more than seven hundred years after 
their life on earth. 

Of Friar Bacon and Saint Scholastica there is no room 
to speak, clever as was their representation. ‘‘Wolsey 
receiving Henry VIII. at Oxford,’ 1518, was not only 
a splendid bit of stage work, but the likeness of the men 
taking the chief parts were startling in their accuracy. 
Following this brilliant®procession was ‘The Funeral 
of Amy Robsart.” The long line of solemn priests, the 
sweet chanting of the choir, and the sympathetic crowd 
of followers who pitied poor Amy Robsart made a won- 
derful picture in contrast to the gorgeousness of Henry 
VII. and ‘‘The State Progress of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
1566. Elizabeth rode in on a cloth-of-gold litter, carried 
on the shoulders of six of her gentlemen, and she looked 
the imperious queen she was. Her ugly stiff petticoats, 
like a peripatetic barrel, came to light when the litter 
was lowered. There were no less attractive costumes 
of all the centuries than those of her day. 

James I., Charles I., Queen Henrietta Maria, James 
Il., and George III. were also chosen to tell the tale 
of Oxford,—a tale which would seem barren indeed, 
were all royalty left out. The last scene was brought 
down to the eighteenth century with a glimpse of Saint 
Giles’s Fair, when in the midst of a joyous scene of 
revelry the royal¥barge of George III. comes up the 
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the quality coming in sedan chairs and stately coaches. 
A Punch and Judy show is set up, and side attractions 
of all kinds. Horses and dogs crowd the outskirts, 
little children dance, the harlequins turn somersaults. 
It is a brave show, and this one scene alone would have 


_ been attractive enough in itself to draw a multitude. 


The exquisite mass of selected and harmonized coloring 
was fairly intoxicating. The breezy music, the enthusi- 
astic onlookers, the happy actors,—all combined to make 
it a fine climax to an afternoon to be laid away in Eng- 
lish lavender along with the memory of the Féte of 
Vevey and a few other rare days. 

Seldom have chance actors been so free from self- 
consciousness. For weeks they had been rehearsing in 
the open air, clad in the scant costumes which in most 
cases the scenes required, and they had become so ac- 
customed to the dress that they wore it as though they 
had always been used to the garments of the past. 
There was often an incongruousness about them, to the 
casual passer-by, but that did not seem to matter. 
Thus the last figure of the multitude who thronged 
the varied scenes to fade from our vision was one of 
the early Saxons, from a wattled hut by the river-side, 


clad in a rough tunic with a sheepskin over his shoulder, 


flying home for supper behind our cab. His handsome 
face was all aglow with exercise, browned by the sun, 
dusty from the road, as fine a picture of an early inhabi- 
tant as one would wish to see. Heseemed so mucha part 
of the past that we were sure his first-born girl was 
named for Frideswide. He evidently belonged, and 
felt that he did, ‘‘cirvca a.p. 727,” and was apparently 
unconscious of the absurd picture it made to see him 
whirl out of sight on a twentieth-century bicycle! 

The pageant was given every day for a week to an 
ever-increasing crowd of visitors, including real royalty 
who came to see the mock presentment, coming, as did 
their predecessors, up the silent river in gay barges, pro- 
pelled, however, not with blades of wood, but, in keep- 
ing with the times, on a swift little launch. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VI. LiseraAt RELIGION IN GERMANY. 
Part I. 


Germany, more truly than any other land, may be 
called the mother of the modern Liberal Religious Move- 
ment in Christendom. ‘The reasons why are two. 

1. Germany gave to the world the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, which broke the bondage 
of Rome and set Europe on the road to religious free- 
dom. 

2. Within the past century Germany has been the 
leader of the world in all forms of scholarship bearing 
upon religion; and modern scholarship, particularly 
Biblical scholarship, has been powerfully liberalizing in 
its influence, and has made it certain that Christianity 
in all its dogmatic and mind-fettering forms will more 
and more pass away, and that in its place will come a 
Christianity based upon freedom and reason. 

And yet, while Germany has done so much in a gen- 
eral way to promote liberal religion in the world, as re- 
gards her own people she has strangely fallen short. 
She has not given them liberal religion in any adequate 
form, she has not given them a Liberal Church. All the 
liberal religion of Germany is individualistic, unorganized. 
Here lies its weakness. 
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oe history of liberal religion in Germany is well worth 
study. . . . 

The Protestant Reformation is often called German. 
But as a fact it did not originate in Germany, nor was 
it confined to Germany. It was German only in the 
sense that there it succeeded more immediately and 
perhaps more fully than elsewhere, and that Germany 
became very early not only Protestant, but the leading 
Protestant power on the European continent. 

We call the Reformation Luther’s. But the evils 
which Luther combated had long been recognized and 
denounced by others. Essentially the reforms which he 
urged had been advocated again and again during the 
two centuries preceding his birth, by preachers in different 
parts of Europe, among the most famous of whom were 
John Wyclif in England, John Huss and Jerome of Prague | 
in Bohemia, and Savonarola in Italy. That Luther was 
simply following in the track of others who had gone 
before him is seen in the fact that the bull issued by the 
pope against him based its condemnation on the ground 
that he was seeking to revive the heresies of the Wal- 
denses, Hussites, and Bohemians. 

Why was Luther able to succeed when others had failed ? 
Why did the Reformation triumph in Germany when in 
other lands it had been crushed out by the vigilance and 
power of Rome? 

The answer seems to be, Iaither came in the ‘‘fulness 
of time.”” The age was ‘‘ripe.’”” The men who went be- 
fore had prepared the way for him. He reaped from their 
sowing. We can hardly say that he was a greater man 
than any of his predecessors. Savonarola was more 
eloquent, and Wyclif wasa man of more learning and 
seemingly of more varied and more splendid powers. Yet 
Luther certainly had the qualities of a great leader, and 
he came to his task under singularly auspicious circum- | 
stances. Political conditions were favorable in Germany, 
as they were not.in any other land. If Luther had ap- 
peared in Italy or Spain, he would have been crushed at 
once by the Inquisition. If he had appeared in France, 
he would have found no political support, which would 
have meant that the fate of Huss and Savonarola would 
have overtaken him. But in Germany he found friends 
high in power who afforded him protection. Germany 
had long been jealous of Italy and the pope. ‘The Ger- 
mans thought the Italians proud and haughty, and dis- 
posed to look down on them as barbarians. They were 
not pleased with the vast sums of German money drawn 
by the pope and the Church into Italy. So, when Luther 
made himself the champion of Germany against Italy ‘and 
the papacy, it was easy to kindle national feeling among 
the German rulers and people in his support. ‘The ruler 
on whom it was necessary for the pope to rely to suppress 
Luther was the Emperor Charles V. But Charles owed 
his throne to Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, who from 
the first was Juther’s friend. Thus Luther was per- 
mitted to live and go on with his work. ‘The result was 
that the Reformation, under his leadership, in a few years 
had become so strong that it could not be suppressed. 

What were Luther’s reforms? I cannot answer better 
than in the language of Prof. Harnack :— 

1. ‘‘I~ither broke the medieval Catholic system in 


pieces for millions of souls, and thus freed the history of 


progressive humanity from the shackles of that system. 
He freed the conscience of the individual from priest and 
statute. 

2. ‘Luther overturned the Church’s teaching as to sal- 
vation, salvation not being a thing brought about by 
donations and merits, but by the free grace of God which 
gives us the conviction that we are his children. 

3. “He overturned the Church’s teaching as to Christian 
perfection,—true Christian life does not consist in mon- 
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asticism, but in an active life of fidelity to a calling, in 
humility, patience, and the service and love of our neigh- 
bor. 

4. “He overturned the Church’s teachings as to the 
sacraments,—God does not give us individual and different 
fragments of grace, but he gives us the forgiveness of sins 
and with it all grace, he gives us himself as the Bread of 
Life. 

5. ‘luther overturned the priestly church system,— 
God wills that all his children shall be priests. 

6. “Luther overturned the medieval services,—God will 
not be honored by means of ceremonies, masses, obla- 
tions, etc., but only by the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. 

7. “He overturned the false authorities of Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Not the pope, nor councils, nor even the letter 
of the Bible, has unerring authority, but only the gospel, 
the power and truth of which the soul inwardly knows. 

“Thus Luther liberated religion from mixture with that 
which is foreign to it. He also liberated the natural life 
and the natural order of things. Thus he became the 
Reformer. Beside him Zwingli and Calvin can claim 
only secondary place.” 

But Prof. Harnack reminds us that, much as we are 
indebted to Luther, we cannot stop with him. He tells 
us that only they understand Luther who push on beyond 
him, who learn-in his spirit to solve new preblems. 
‘‘The prophets have been given to us, not that we may 
build their tombs, but that we may inflame our hearts 
through their faith and their courage.” 

There were two Luthers, the younger and the older. 
The young Luther (Luther up to the age of thirty-seven) 
was the daring reformer, the religious liberal, the prophet. 
His eyes were forward. He believed in God and truth. 
He believed in his own soul. He believed that it was safe 
to speak the truth and obey conscience, even in the face 
of what seemed the greatest peril. It was this Luther 
who nailed the theses to the door of the Wittenberg 
church; who burned the pope’s bull; who declared that 
he would go to Worms if there were as many devils in the 
way as tiles on the housetops; who, when asked by 
Emperor and Diet to retract what he had written, re- 
plied at the risk of his life: ‘‘I cannot and will not retract 
anything, for to act against conscience is unsafe and un- 
holy. So help me God.” It was this Luther who by his 
splendid courage aroused the German nation, and thus 
made the Protestant Reformation possible. It was 
this Luther who did so much for the cause of liberal relig- 
ion in Germany and the world, and will forever be its 
hero. 

One wonders at the change that came over the spirit of 
Luther about middle life. The older Luther (Luther 
from about thirty-seven to his death at sixty-three) was 
not a reformer so much as a conserver. He took no ad- 
vance steps. Seemingly, he had become alarmed lest the 
Reformation was going too far, and his anxiety now was 
to keep it within bounds. He broke with Zwingli, a freer 
spirit than himself, because he feared Zwingli’s rationalism. 
Luther’s eyes were turned to the past. Nevertheless, 
he could not undo the brave work of his earlier life. He 
had awakened a spirit of religious freedom in Europe 
which could not die, however much it might be checked 
or hindered for a time. 

And checked and hindered it was. After Luther’s 
death there was a general theological reaction in Protes- 
tantism, similar to that which we have seen in him. 

As a result of laying aside the authority of the pope and 
the Church and sending every man to the Bible to in- 
terpret it for himself, there was a strong tendency among 
the followers of the reformed faith everywhere to diver- 
gence of views and to break up into parties and sects, The 
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leaders felt this tendency to be dangerous, and, to counter- 
act it, creeds were formulated to give authoritative state- 
ment of the new faith. These creeds were set up as stand- 
ards and tests of belief. The result was, they became a 
tyranny over the human mind and a hindrance to prog- 
ress scarcely less than Rome had been. 

In several respects the German Reformation succeeded. 

1. It compelled the Roman Catholic Church in self- 
defence, as a matter of self-preservation, to create a 
reformation within itself, to purge itself of some of its 
worst evils. 

2. It broke the thousand-year-long tyranny of Rome 
by creating another Church in Europe which Rome could 
not dominate. ‘Thus it insured that not only Germany, 
but Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
England, and indeed the United States of America, 
should be Protestant nations, which means far more free 
and progressive nations than they could have been under 
Roman Catholic domination. 

But, if in some ways the German Reformation suc- 
ceeded, in others it failed. 

1. It failed to secure to the German people full intel- 
lectual and religious liberty. It is true that since the 
Reformation there has been more freedom in Protestant 
than in Catholic lands; but even in Protestant lands, 
and in Protestant Germany itself, thinking has often 
been punished as a crime. 

2. The German Reformation failed to secure the separa- 
tion of Church and State. The evils resulting from this 
failure have been serious, and continuous from Juther’s 
day to our own. A creedal church is bad enough; but 
a creedal church allied with the State is worse. Its ten- 
dency has been in Germany, as it is everywhere, to make 
religion formal, external, worldly, insincere, ritualistic, 
unprogressive, a thing of custom and outward conformity 
instead of an earnest reality of the heart and life. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Ambush. 


There is a little bird that wings 
Across my crystal hour of morn; 

A termless undertone he sings, 
Muffled and purposeless and worn. 


_ And listening now, it seems to me, 
My heart is as that little bird, 
Wayfaring in captivity, 
With burden of a song unheard. 
—Lilian Shuman Dreyfus. 


The Conditions in Persia. 


BY A PERSIAN. 


The affairs here have taken such a shape that Persia 
now has become one of the most interesting countries to 
hear about. I wish to speak of three things which I 
think will sum up the situation here, and I am sure the 
readers will be interested to know concerning them. 
The first thing worth mentioning is a long, and for three 
years continuous, famine raging in most of the land, 
especially in the western provinces; and all the signs 
point to another year of hard life for millions. Hundreds 
and thousands everywhere are on the point of starvation. 
The causes for such hard times are many, but I will men- 
tion the most prominent ones. 1. A lack of grain crop. 
The main food in Persia is wheat: when that is lacking, 
famine is sure to follow. This is the third year that 
these provinces have been visited by a certain. insect 
which it ruins the grain just before the harvest. It is 
a turtle-shaped animal, in the size of a bean, which it 
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climbs the stalk at the time when ear just comes out, and 
the wheat begins to be formed in the ear. ‘The insect 


sucks the sap below the ear, and within two or three days - 


the ear dries up, and no wheat can be expected from it. 
In some sections millions and billions of this insect are 
found in each field. I have seen many a field whose 
owner expected to raise, say, two hundred bushels: he 
could not even raise five bushels. 2. Another cause 
for hard times is disturbances in Russia. A large major- 
ity of our workingmen, who go to Russia and make 
their living there by laboring, for the past two years, 
on account of the war and disturbances all over the 
empire, have returned with empty pockets, thus leaving 


their families in a condition of need. A great many of. 


these men have not even been able to return because 
they have not earned enough to get back to their homes. 
3. The high tariff which the Persian government for 
the past three years has put upon all imported goods, 
such as cotton and woollen goods, sugar and oil, etc., 
makes it very difficult for the subjects in Persia to make 
a living with the small incomes they have. Under the 


above condition all the imported goods are high in price. 


In addition to the great famine there has been a great 
uprising of the Kurds, who have for the past seven or 
eight months disturbed the western borders. ‘These 
hostile and warlike people come down the mountains in 
flocks, and every time that they come they kill, rob 
any one whom they meet on the way, and lay waste and 
ruin any house they enter. Rare is the day in which 
we do not hear of some one killed or of some village 
devastated by their hands. There have been times at 
which, for one or two weeks nearly every night, beginning 
at nine o’clock at night, we have heard from one hundred 
to three hundred shots fired, and at the same time we 
have heard the voices of women and children yelling 
and screaming. Several villages have left their homes 
with their families and cattle, and have taken refuge 
either inthe city orinotherlarge towns. These western 
borders have never known such an outlaw and highway 
robbery. It is very difficult to state just what the cause 
for all this is. Perhaps on account of disturbances in 
the capitol and other large places. The government has 
grown so weak and is taken up with greater ptoblems 
than these that occur on the borders, the Kurds improve 
their chances. 

But the last and the most alarming state of affairs in 
Persia is the new reform for listing herself with constitu- 
tional governments. Let me say right here that from 
the very start of this movement I have been firm in my 
belief that such a reform at present, or within a few years, 
it is impossible. As I understand the people and their 
corrupted ideas, the government and its rotten founda- 
tions. I think it is far easier for a baby to eat and digest 
steel candy than for Persia for present to form and suc- 
cessfully run a constitutional government. ‘The best 
republics or limited monarchies are the product of hun- 
dreds of years of struggle and development. How can 
Persia in one day, month, or year become a kingdom 
governed by constitution? Men and women here are 
“the product of their every-day associations.’ They are 
thieves, liars, pickpockets, cruel and ignorant, as soon 
as they attain to freedom, because they are not ready 
for it. Instead of a blessing, it will become a curse to 
them, and they will soon choose crime for their pursuit. 
I fear very much that Persia, not being prepared for new 
ideas of civilization, in attempting a new set of laws will 
not only be unsuccessful in the newly obtained system, 
but will also loose the old one. I will only be glad if I 
ain a pessimist on the subject, as I heartily desire a reform 
in Persia. : 

The proclamation for a constitution was made by the 
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late Shah, and after it was framed a few months ago it 
was indorsed and accepted by the present king. But 
are not these Persians who will say one thing to-day and 
deny it to-morrow? ‘The articles as written are only a 
document, well suited to be placed ina museum. Every- 
thing points out that the king and nearly all the nobility, 
including government high officials and authorities, are 
bitterly opposed to any innovation of whatever quarter. 
If they could, they would put a stop to this movement 
and continue the old régime. As it has been the case 
with nearly all the countries which have fought for 
liberty, the class which stands firm and actually fights 
for a reform in Persia is the middle class; that is, mer- 
chants, mechanics, traders, students, etc. 

I must not deny, however, that there is a great awak- 
ening among this class, and they have gone far enough 
with their determination that no force in the kingdom 
will be able to conquer them. Persia of to-day is quite 
different than what it was one year ago. ‘There are four 
things which to my mind have marked a new epoch in 
our history this year, and are a great step. toward a 
reform, though the reform be far remote. 1. Freedom 
of press. In several places new papers are established, 
and daily or weekly news are being circulated, and the 
public opinion to a certain measure is being made known 
on its printed page. 2. Freedom of speech. Public 
speaking on political subjects has not been known in 
Persia for so many centuries of its history, but to-day 
it isa fact. There are men who have devoted their time 
in travelling about; and giving addresses in the mosques 
and public squares and gardens, enlightening the people 
with ideas of liberty and new civilization. One of them, 
named Aga Mirza Jawad Aga, came from Tabriz and 
made several addresses here. He warned the people 
against some sad mistakes, and pointed to them how 
possible it is for Persia to be independent and exercise a 
free government. ‘‘TIwo greatest enemies of the land,”’ 
he said, ‘‘were Russia and England.” ‘‘Should we unite,” 
he said, ‘‘we could resist them also.’ ‘‘Love of one’s 
country’? was another theme of his speeches. To my 
judgment he was the first Moslem I have seen or heard 
of to make a speech on such a subject. He was an in- 
telligent and well-informed person. 3. Social and 
religious freedom is another step toward a reform. The 
Moslems and Christians are coming closer in their social 
dealings. A Christian or a Jew is not considered so dirty 
and unclean as he used to be years ago. While Islam 
does not permit eating, drinking, or associating with a 
Christian, that bond is slowly being thrown asunder. 


‘During one of the Mirza Jawad Aga’s speeches, Moslems 


and Christians and Jews sat together, and tea glasses 
were taken by all from one hand, a thing never heard of 
in our history. 4. But the highest step toward re- 
form in Persia is forming of political bodies called Anju- 
man, in different cities, who claim the authority for 
themselves, and, in opposition to the government, estab- 
lish and execute the laws as they see fit. It seems from 
day to day the popular sentiment grows with them, as 
they make promises of good and just government. The 
masses in Persia, who are tired of high taxes and unlimited 
bribes and official cruelty, will readily join such bodies 
who will promise to them justice, even if that justice be 
far off. The Anjuman here in Urmia is a fact. Its 
members are composed of highly respected citizens of 
middle class, numbering not less than seven. The gov- 
ernor, a prince of royal ancestry and a man of wonderful 
power arid ability, is only ruling the province by name: 
he spends a good share of his time in hunting, while the 
Anjuman has taken his duties in hand. 

How long will the strife between the government and 
the bourgeois continue is not known. But one thing is 
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certain, that the idea of liberty, though in a very small 

measure, is planted in the hearts of the people, and that 

idea will never die out. Only we cannot expect reform 

in Persia now; but years, and many of them, must pass. 

Battles and bloodshed are pending before a constitutional 

government is established. 
UrmiA, PERSIA. 


The Better Prospect. - 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, D.D. 


If the Law of Evolution makes anything clear, as 
we sweep the long ranges of human history, it is this 
great truth: The obstacles in the Way to Utopia are 
not adverse circumstances so much as poverty of spirit; 
not small incomes so much as low ideals; not indus- 
trial inequality so much as spiritual incapacity. What 
his daily wage, whether large or small, really gives to 
any man is itself chiefly determined by the soul be- 
hind that spends it. The root of blessedness is not 
in the garnished house, but in the gentle heart. That 
which makes any man miserable is not the loss of ‘‘ the 
thing” which a Rockefeller may have stolen from him, 
but what he himself lacks in cultured will and purity 
of mind. And, though the system of the Oil King 
may be very wicked and harmful, we do not have to 
resort to Socialism to stop this or any other form of 
robbery: there are other and better remedies. What 
most blesses every man is not Carnegie’s gift of a li- 
brary, good as that may be, but the grace of God in 
his own heart. A careful survey of the central facts 
of human life deepens the conviction that the methods 
proposed by the Socialists for removing the obstacles 
in the Way to Utopia are too superficial and too me- 
chanical: simply more things to make a better and 
happier man. But of all forms of quackery the worst 
is the use of moncy to cover or cure a moral de- 
TCeC, 

The initiative and assurance of man’s advance come 
from within, not from without; a creative purpose, 
not increasing property. Science in general does in- 
deed emphasize the importance of environment, but 
human science shows us that in the progress and peace 
of society the spiritual element in environment is the 
vital and dominating factor. The will has more to 
do with the march forward than the wage. ‘The con- 
structive agent is the man behind the tool. An addi- 
tional brain cell is more important than a new luxury ; 


a heroic heart-beat more powerful than a fresh con-. 


venience. In the human realm certain great spiritual 
elements constitute the fitness to survive. 

The great hopes already realized among men on this 
earth reveal the innermost intent of God, and we are 
encouraged by these achievements to believe that the 
greater hopes that we cherish are true prophecies of 
a more glorious humanity that is to come. And yet 
the better day will arrive only through the loyalty 
and- enthusiasm of best men. As means to this end, 
all unions that mean real brotherhood or wider effi- 
ciency, whether of craft or capital, ought to be en- 
couraged. On the other hand, no combinations should 
be tolerated, whether of work or wealth, that tyran- 
nize over individuals, monopolize natural resources, 
discriminate against any part of our population, or 
tend to create class distinctions. All these things are 
bad, because they prevent the best man from appear- 
ing. All opportunities must be equalized, the path- 
way before every child being kept open; all men must 
be trained to honor common obligations and engage in 
social services for the common good; and everywhere 
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personal worth must be rated higher than wealth. 
Only in these ways shall the best men be produced. 

The solution of ‘‘the social problem,” so far as it 
can be approximately solved, depends upon all those 
influences and agencies that unfold, purify, and enrich 
human life. Even an approximate solution can only 
be reached through the perfection of man. The prob- 
lem itself deepens as humanity moves forward to 
higher levels and larger tasks. Every error banished, 
every superstition outgrown, every cruelty conquered, 
every wrong destroyed, every fallacy overcome that 
puts mere things uppermost: so far the obstacles in 
the Way to Utopia will be removed. And no obstacle 
is greater than this very materialism of life, of which 
Socialism, especially in its cruder aspects, is itself 
part and parcel. Every fraternal heart-throb, every — 
advance to truer views of nature and humanity, every 
chastened sympathy for sinner and sufferer, every just 
and generous act, every beautiful service, every tri- 
umph of love,—by all these elements and excellences of 


Inner Life, Utopia is forever being made a reality among 


men. 

Therefore, whatever we do, we must appreciate and 
exalt the individual whose disciplined will, enlightened 
conscience, and commanding intelligence are the only 
safe guides of life. To keep the individual initiative 
free, strong, and wise is to make human progress sane 
and sure. The true man is the assurance of the noble 
community; for the commonwealth is made not of 
properties, but of persons.—From “The Way to Utopia.” 


Spirituality and Criticism. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


It is not very many years ago since the words which 
form the title of this paper, appearing in a religious 
weekly, would have attracted the hungry eyes of a heresy- 
hunter in the hope that here was further confirmation 
of the blighting effects of the work of science on religion. 
The words were seldom uttered in conjunction without 
a contrast being implied. 

It must be remembered that critics were not always 
called critics, they having been in some instances called 
free thinkers and infidels. They also have not always 
been as scientific as they are to-day. Whether, however, 
they were called infidels, free thinkers, or critics, whether 
their methods of rebellion against dogmatic religion were 
crude, moral, or scientific, one thing to the Church of the 
past was certain,—such men could not possibly be 
spiritually-minded. The very names of some who helped 
to form the van of modern criticism are often yet asso- 
ciated with reproach and shame. Certainly, in the nar- 
rower sections of the Christian Church—which unfor- 
tunately yet form the larger sections—the names of 
Voltaire, Paine, Strauss, and Renan, create a thrill of 
pious horror. 

_ That these men, and more particularly modern critics, 
like Cheyne and Wellhausen, are not without this blight 
on their names, let any one undertake to read for one year 
the editorials of any uncompromising religious weekly of 
any orthodox church, and it will be seen that many of 
the orthodox yet associate an immoral life with what they 
deem a false creed. A little more than a year ago the 
strict orthodox relation to the Higher Critics was truly 
though sensationally shown in a novel entitled ‘“When 
it was Dark” by Guy Thorne. The book was widely 
sold,—paper-cover editions soon being in demand;—and 
was quoted approvingly from many orthodox pulpits. 
The plot is ingenious, and can be concisely stated as fol- 
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lows: A Higher Critic, whose days are employed at the 
British Museum, inscribes a tablet stating that Joseph 
of Arimathza stole the body of Jesus and placed it in 
another cave. The confession is so inscribed by this 
Higher Critic as to have every appearance of belonging to 
the age in which Jesus lived. He secretly buries it near 
a place where excavations are being made, so that it may 
soon be world news. It is discovered, and, when declared 
in the newspapers, a highly imaginative and quite im- 
possible moral darkness comes upon mankind. The 


point I wish to be noticed is that it is an attack upon 


the Higher Critics, and the type of man we are introduced 


to as a critic is a weak, immoral scoundrel. I draw atten-. 


tion to this book in that it illustrates what liberal men 
and women are often to-day made painfully aware of,— 
that in the eyes of a large number of the disciples of Jesus 
spirituality is never associated with a free interpretation 
of the things of God. 

Such an estimate, however, is entirely false, and can only 
be consistently maintained by those who are willing to 
go the length of Augustine in affirming the virtues of such 
people to be but ‘‘splendid sins.” The development of 
rational thinking in religion tends, however we view it, 
to anything but immorality. Lecky assures us that it 
is ‘‘no longer exclusively negative and destructive, but 
is, on the contrary, intensely positive, and in its moral 
aspect intensely Christian. It clusters around a series 
of essentially Christian conceptions,—equality, fraternity, 
the suppression of war, the elevation of the poor, the love 
of truth, and the diffusion of liberty. It revolves around 
the ideal of Christianity, and represents its spirit without 
its dogmatic system and its supernatural narratives. 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while deriving 
all its strength and nourishment from Christian ethics.”’ 
It might well be added that so ethical is the scientific 
religion which criticism tends to produce that it is im- 
possible for an adherent to be other than ethical, or even 
seem other, if he is religious. The only ‘‘appearances”’ 
of the religion will be the ethical appearances. Cold and 
dry, however, seems morality in the eyes of many who 
yet make a large distinction between religion and ethics, 
and they often remind us that, if criticism and rational 
thinking produce nothing more than a strong ethical life, 
they are insufficient. If it is a cold and dry morality that 
is thought of, we are glad to be thus warned; but is it? 
That my answer may be more than personal, let me reply 
in the words of Prof. Jean Réville, who in his lectures on 
‘Liberal Christianity” makes it very evident that the 
type of religious experience which criticism tends to pro- 


duce is based on a gospel far more than on a cold (!) ethical 


system. There can be nothing cold about a morality 
which will lead men and women to ‘‘a better, juster, purer, 
happier, holier life.’ ‘‘The gospel as Jesus preached it 
is simply religion and ethics indissolubly united in the 
depths of the human conscience. It is not a manual of 
ethics, a summary or codification of moral obligations 
and duties grouped under certain heads and reduced to 
formulas. Rather it is the moral life in word and deed, 
piety in action, an attitude of the heart and conscience, 
the communication of a spirit penetrating the soul like 
leaven and acting as an agent of the spiritual life to 
cleanse, strengthen, and raise it towards the heights of the 
divine life and the moral ideal.” 

That this religion, based on scientific accuracy, is not 
alien to spirituality, may be further shown by the fact 
that the criticism is often originally caused by an essen- 
tially spiritual rebellion. In many instances it was be- 
cause men wanted Jesus, the true Jesus, that they were 
led to reject much that has circled about his name. In 
seeking him, if haply they might find him, they soon had 
to face the fact that the ages have not preserved a con- 
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sistent picture of him, and the very length of time which 
has elapsed since he lived with us adds to the difficulty of 
obtaining a just estimate of him. 


“Dim tracts of time divide those golden days from me, 
Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change, how can we follow 
thee?” 


Yet so strong is the desire to make Jesus ‘‘the Friend of 
all the sons of men,’’ so concerned are men that this 
bright spirit of Galilee shall not be hidden under subjec- 
tive estimates of his followers or beneath ecclesiastical 
dogmatism, that they labor in spite of the ‘‘dim tracts 
of time” between, to bring his spiritual power home to 
our lives. There is little doubt that the scientific desire 
for historical accuracy is also a factor in compelling such 
criticism, but to attribute it to this alone would be one- 
sided. Orthodoxy is as earnest as heterodoxy to span 
the ages, that we may see Jesus. Years ago the critics of 
Christianity were largely outside the Church; now the 
greatest and most scientific are often in the most orthodox 
sections of the Church. It is right that the Church should 
give birth to her own critics: she will thus be judged more 
fairly. 

One of the greatest evidences that criticism contributes 
to the increase of spirituality is the manner in which 
religion is becoming more and more disentangled from 
belief in certain events which are testified to have hap- 
pened in the past. This is not one of the primary results 
of criticism: it is only forced upon men’s minds when 
belief in certain of these events becomes conscientiously. 
impossible, when ‘‘by faith we disbelieve.’ In thus 
making religion a life to a large extent independent of 
historical events,—concerning which the question often 
arises, Can we ever really demonstrate their truth or 
falsity >—we find ourselves coming in line with those 
saints of God who have lived in every age, accounting the 
spirit and the authority of the spirit to be worth more 
than the whole world. The Society of Friends were 
among the pioneers of free intellectual inquiry, and the 
most improbable charge that any could bring against 
them would be lack of spirituality. Mysticism and 
rationalism should not exclude each other. 

It is often said, and sometimes with reason, that crit- 
icism leads to spiritual darkness. Men and women whose 
stay has been the things which can be shaken are thrown 
into an awful desolation when those trembling stays 
collapse. In most cases, however, it will be found that 
this has been the result of a one-sided criticism. If 
criticism leaves a soul in desolation, it has failed to fulfil 
its purpose. It is simply destruction, and that is never 
true criticism. The critic who is devoid of a gospel, and 
by this I mean good news which can be a power of God 
unto salvation, is not a true critic. True criticism elim- 
inates the error because it sees the truth: thus actually 
criticism should be constructive. The man who shouts 
and mocks at old dogmas, and only does this, is no critic, 
and will not be one of those tender ministering angels who 
lead God’s erring children home. F. W. Robertson has 
a beautiful passage in one of his sermons wherein he tells 
us of this true sign of acritic. ‘‘Oh, be sure that he whose 
soul has anchored itself to rest on the deep calm sea of 
truth does not spend his strength in raving against those 
who are still tossed by the winds of error.’’ Whatever 
criticism may appear outwardly to be, essentially it is 
instructive and constructive: it aims at spirituality. So 
earnest is the true critic for the preservation of the 
spiritual life that the annals of criticism contain what to 
some eyes would seem as compromises. The story is told 
that Sir John Seeley even went so far as to deny his con- 
nection with ‘‘Ecce Homo’’ because he did not desire 
to bring pain and despair to his orthodox old father. 
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Certainly, true liberalism is to be able to sympathize with 
the standpoints of others; and often our liberalism will 
lead us to hold our tongues rather than speak and only 
destroy. 


“A feeble staff I would not break, 
A feeble faith I would not shake, 
Nor even rashly pluck away 
‘The error which some truth may stay: 
Whose loss would leave the soul without 
A shield against the shafts of doubt.” 


While it istrue that criticism is concerned with literature 
and history, it also affects in an indirect way the whole 
religious outlook. It is impossible to give to Genesis its 
true meaning without at the same time making some gaps 
in the Pauline theology. ‘The doctrine of the fall is not a 
trivial thing to dogmatic Christianity. If this doctrine 
is wrong, many others fall with it. This is not always 
recognized, but it should be remembered that the old 
orthodoxy was a system, and the dogmas were so dove- 
tailed into one another that to interfere with one was to 
interfere with all. Consistent thinking often leads and 
should lead the new orthodoxies to the old heresies. 
Deny the fall, and to the man of faith there is but one 
result, a conviction of the divinity of man, which implies 
the All-Fatherhood of God. Surely, criticism indirectly 
gives us here a great spiritual gain! It stirs greater hope 
in the missionary, greater charity in the minds of the 
narrow, and greater love for God in the lives of all. The 
work of making all men spiritual has been given vast 

-momentum since the manifold church of God, indirectly 
aided by criticism, has begun to proclaim so glorious and 
heavenly a gospel. ‘The increased spiritual gain which 
has indirectly come from the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment is true to a much larger extent with regard to the 
New Testament. Of primary importance necessarily is 
the new and better estimate we are forming of Jesus. 
The importance of Jesus in history is a spiritual impor- 
tance; and the knowledge of Jesus which is merely critical 
is an inadequate knowledge. Have the critics brought 
us any spiritual gains in the new view of Jesus? The 
answer, I think, may be indicated by a brief survey of the 
genesis of the New Testament, and as with our reference 
to the Genesis of the Old, so here shall we find there has 
been great spiritual gain. 

We find Jesus to have been the true child of a normal 
Jewish home. ‘This is not the place to tabulate evidence 
for this, but one or two reasons which are intimate with 
our spiritual life should be mentioned. Iam glad that the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is passing from us, because, in 
the first place, it limited the power of the Christian ideal. 
The poor roué, who probably was first broken on the 
wheel of passion by a passionate parent, comes to Jesus 
only to find that such curses were guarded against in his 
life. He departs, and the power of this ideal is for the 
time lost to him. The truer conception which gives to 
his genesis all the purity of nature tends to make him, in 
a sense little known before, the savior of the whole world. 

A further reason. for joy over the departure of this 
supernaturalism is the fact that we have a fresh view of 
that Galilean homestead. In accounting for the loveli- 
ness of the character of Jesus, we have to reckon with the 
formative influences by which he was surrounded. While 
it is true that good men often come of a careless and evil 
stock, it is more often true that the goodness must be 
traced to the dispositions the parents have given the 
child. This, therefore, is a fresh and more honorable 
reason why the world should call Mary blessed; for who 
shall say how much we owe to her and to Joseph? Herein 
lies one of the greatest secrets for the regeneration of the 
world. ‘The ideal world will come through mothers and 
fathers. This is no detraction from the honor of Jesus 
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or Mary: it is rather one of those glorious human miracles, 
which, thanks to the return of Jesus into our midst, are 
becoming more frequent in our homes. Criticism has 
given us a religion which begins in a home, not in a stable. 
Romantic as this latter may seem, it is the homelike 
influences which come strongest to us. The truth seems 
to be that long ago, far away in Galilee, two people looked 
into each other’s eyes and were made one, and, after en- 
joying the love and quietness of their village home for a 
year or more, they became partakers of that holy joy 
which rises in every true human breast at hearing first 
one, then others, utter the words, ‘‘mother, father,”’ and 
among this group of children was one they called Jesus. 

The influences which come directly and indirectly from 
criticism to beautify and deepen the spiritual life, which 
have just been indicated particularly in regard to the 
birth of Jesus, will be found to exist in the other results of 
a better historical interpretation of this life. When we 
have parted with the supernaturalness of the events of 
his biographies, or at least, and perhaps better, have 
understood them in the spirit in which they are intended, 
when the spiritual truth of his resurrection has been dis- 
entangled from its forms, we shall find our spirituality 

“to be richer and deeper. If it is not so, it will not be the 

fault of criticism: it will be because we are too much 
engrossed with the things which tend selfward, too weak 
in our purposes, lacking that faith which is ‘‘a well- 
grounded assurance of that for which we hope, aconviction 
of the reality of the things we do not see.”’ 

The so-called blighting effects of criticism are not the 
real or permanent effects : the spirituality that may seem 
lost is only ‘‘lost awhile.” Because of criticism the 
future Church of God will exceed the spirituality of past 
and present. Let us, then, go forth hand in hand 

““O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
For with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


WATERFORD, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


A great sorrow does not always contain the ruin of a 
great joy.... The joys of religion are understood only by 
those who partake of them.—Madame Swetchine. 


st 


Religion in its true sense is the most joyous thing the 
human soul can know; and, when the real religion is real- 
ized, we will find that it will be an agent of peace, joy, 
and of happiness.—R. W. Trine. 


as 


To believe, not because we are learned and can prove, 
but because there is a something in us, even God’s own 
spirit, which makes us feel light as light and truth as 
truth,—this is the blessed faith —F. W. Robertson. 


Jt 


Our present difficulties and hard questions will soon 
be solved and passed by. Even the world itself, so dif- 
ficult to penetrate, so clouded with mystery, will become 
a transparency to us, through which God’s light will pour — 
as the sun through the open sky.—H. Bushnell. 


Td 


Some earnest enthusiasm of life is the effectual cure 
for all disquiet. There will always be minor cares and 
troubles for those who are at leisure to attend to: them; 
nor can we be rescued from these except by interests and 
pursuits that take us out of their region.— J. H. Thom. 
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Joy to the laughing troop 

That from the threshold starts, 

Led on by courage and immortal hope, 

And with the morning in their hearts. 
‘They to the disappointed earth shall give 
The lives we meant to live, 

Beautiful, free, and strong; 
The light we almost had 
Shall make them glad; 
The words we waited long 
Shall run in music from their voice and song. 
—Edward Rowiand Sill. 


Fruitful Trees and all Cedars. 


A very interesting circular from the Forestry Bureau 
at Washington tempts me to tell again my story of Bishop 
Watson. In parenthesis, I will advise the intelligent 
reader, whether in the North-eastern: States or the Lake 
States, to send to the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington for Circular No. 1oo of the Forestry Bureau. 
It is called ‘‘Suggestions for Forest Planting,” and if 
I had had a copy of it in October, 1846, as I did not, per- 
haps some things would not be to-day what they are. 

In 1846 I was starting on life in the town of Worces- 
ter. A wide-awake spirited community Worcester was, 
of about six thousand people. A Western town in the 
heart of New England, I was fond of saying. It is now 
an active city, closely peopled, of a hundred and thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Among the books in the theological course of that time 
was Bishop Watson’s ‘‘Apology for Christianity,” of 
which King George III. had made his well-known 
criticism that until then he had not known that 
Christianity had to be apologized for. The book had 
interested me in Watson, who was indeed an interesting 
man, though he was not quite the power he thought he 
was. And I, having the inestimable advantage of the 
Antiquarian Library in Worcester, a port under my lee, 
which I could always run down to for any supplies, got 
hold of Watson’s life, and read that. Inthat biography 
I found the anecdote which I print annually in this 
column about Watson’s plantation of Scotch firs. 

To tell it briefly again, this is the story: Watson, who 
was one of the theological radicals of his day, had never 
been afraid to act with the liberal political party of 
England. Alas and alas! he expected to be rewarded 
when Mr. Fox came into power for that brief ministry 
which began the nineteenth century. ‘‘Rewarded” 
meant he expected to be made a bishop. Alas and 
alas, again! No old bishop chose to die, so that the 
government could not ‘‘reward’’ him until the see of 
Llandaff fell vacant. Now to offer this see to Watson 
was a little as if the Episcopal Church of America should 
ask Bishop Potter to-day to transfer his residence and 
duty from the City of New York and to become bishop 
of the Isles of Shoals. I think Cardiff was the episcopal 
city. ‘To live in Cardiff was to live in exile, and there 

were no longer the social and literary interests which had 
till now entered into Watson’s life at Cambridge or 
in London. Of course, however, he could go to London 
and make speeches against the government after the 
ministry had fallen to which he owed his see. 

Foiled as a politician, however, it proved that he con- 
ferred an unending benefit to Great Britain, and perhaps 
one might say to the world, by his extensive plantation 
of timber trees. He was a Westmoreland man by birth, 
and he made his plantations near the Westmoreland lakes, 
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Year by year his trees grew, and year by year he planted 
more. ‘The traveller who goes into the Lake Country 
to-day hardly remembers, perhaps, how much he owes 
to Bishop Watson in the glory of the Westmoreland 
forests. What is more, if the books can be trusted, 
Bishop Watson’s success stimulated other plantations. 
Thus, if anybody told me that in Walter Scott’s planta- 
tions at Abbotsford he had in mind. Bishop Watson’s 
plantations in Westmoreland, I should think it probable. 
I am told, indeed, that since that time the word ‘‘planta- 
tion” has taken the place in Scotland of the word ‘‘woods”’ 
or the word ‘‘forest.’”’ You are told on the Cheviot Hills 
that you will find a ‘‘plantation” in such and such a 
drive, where we should say you will find such a bit of 
woodland. 

Now to return to Worcester in the year 1846. I was 
I was a 
cockney boy of twenty-four years, living in an agricult- 
ural region for the first time. My father had offered me 
a piece of land if I wanted to build. I highly resolved 
that I would accept his offer and plant pine-trees upon 
it, as Bishop Watson had planted what they call Scotch 
firs in Westmoreland. But, observe, I did not know 
how to plant pines. Observe also that within ten years 
of that time, forward or backward, nobody in Massa- 
chusetts had planted a pine seedling or a pine cone. At 
that time William S. Lincoln, one of the highest author- 
ities, told me that, as he looked from the window in the 
morning, in his wide prospect he could see the stumps 
of more trees which had been cut down in the last twelve 
months than had been planted in all Massachusetts in 
the same time. Observe also that I was the minister 
of a newly founded church, where a hundred and twenty 
families of us had on our shoulders the conversion of the 
world to pure and undefiled religion. Observe this, and 
you will have it explained to you why I did not plant a 
few hundred pine cones or pine seedlings, either in the 
autumn of 1846 or the spring of 1847. 

But pause a moment to consider what might have 
happened if Iand two hundred thousand other young men 
as good as I in Massachusetts had received this practical ° 
Circular 100 of the forest service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with its suggestion for 
forest planting in the North-eastern and Lake States. 

In Scott’s novel of ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,” as 
the fine old sachem dies, he calls his son, and bids him 
plant trees when he has nothing else to do. They will 
grow while you sleep. He says, My father bade me do 
this when he was dying, but I have had no time to attend 
to it. I found no time to plant two or three acres in 
Worcester then, and, unfortunately, none of the rest of us 
young fellows had time to do so. But in 1907 we are not 
so busy. 

There was then no Department of Agriculture, no 
forest service, and no circulars from that service. Worse 
than this, there was no Gifford Pinchot. Now we have 
a Department of Agriculture; we have a Forestry Bureau ; 
best of all, we have Gifford Pinchot. We have more 
than men had then in ‘‘large areas of barren sand plains 
in the North-east and in the North-west, which cannot 
be tilled, but which will bear forests.” 

‘‘Nearly every farm has a few acres which should be 
set aside for a wood lot.” 

And here we have, in Circular roo, the detailed instruc- 
tion how we are to plant white pine and red pine and 
Scotch pine, the European larch, tamarack, Norway 
spruce, chestnut, the red oak and sugar maple. These 
are enough to furnish with occupation this fall and next 
spring me and the ‘‘other readers,’ male and female, 
until the summer of 1998, when I will return to the life 
of Bishop Watson again, FEpwarp EF. Hae, 
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The Glory of Work. 


There the workman saw his labor taking form and bearing 
fruit, 

Like a tree with splendid branches rising from a humble 
root. 


Looking at the distant city, temples, houses, domes, and 
towers, 
Felix cried in exultation: “All the mighty work is ours. 


“every mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 
Every chopper in the palm-grove, every raftsman at the 
oar, 


“Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones and 
cleaving sod, 
All the dusty ranks of labor, in the regiment of God, 


“March together toward his triumph, do the task his hands 
prepare. ¢ 
Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise and 
. prayer.” 
—HTenry Van Dyke. 


The Baptism of | Infants. 


The baptism of infants was unknown to 
the Apostolic Church. Says Neander, “We 
have all reason for not deriving infant bap- 
tism from apostolic institution.” Says Ols- 
hausen, ‘‘The baptism of children, the 
Church for wise reasons introduced subse- 
quently.” Says Schaff, ‘The apostolic 
origin of infant baptism is denied not only 
by Baptist, but also by many Pedobaptist 
divines.””’ How, then, came baptism to be 
given to infants? It was from the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, the belief that 
one was christened—made a Christian—in 
baptism, and only in baptism, so that one 
dying unbaptized was lost. It is true that 
evangelical Pedobaptists of to-day offer other 
pleas for the usage, but these are after- 
thoughts. Ask a Roman Catholic or other 
High Church theologian why an infant is to 
be baptized, and he will answer that it is to 
save the child’s soul; and in so saying he 
will be giving the original ground for the 
practice. 

The history of infant baptism is one of the 
darkest, gloomiest chapters in the annals of 
the Church. Viewed in connection with the 
origin of the usage, the sprinkling of an in- 
fant is a repulsive sight; for, in the light of 
history, it is a declaration that this beautiful 
little creature needs a church ceremony to 
insure its salvation, that, if it died without 
having some drops of water sprinkled on its 
forehead, it would go down to eternal night. 
All through the Middle Ages, when a woman 
was in the perils of childbirth and through 
delay in parturition there was fear that the 
child might die before delivery, the bodily 
pangs of the poor mother were as nothing 
compared to her mental agony at the awful 
thought that her poor little infant, dying 
before it could be baptized, would eternally 
be lost. It is more than a strange and re- 
volting direction: it.is a revelation of the 
anguish of tens of thousands of parents, that 
we find in a decree of the Synod of Cologne 
in 1280, “If it be feared that the infant will 
die before birth, but the head has appeared, 
- some one present shall pour water upon it, 
saying, ‘I baptize thee,’ ” etc. 

Lecky, in his ‘‘History of Rationalism,” 
says :— 

“According to the unanimous belief of the 
eatly Church, all who were external to Chris- 
tianity were doomed to eternal damnation; 
and, therefore, even the new-born infant 
was subject to the condemnation, unless 
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baptism had united it to the Church. ... 
The whole body of the fathers, without ex- 
ception or hesitation, pronounced that all 
infants who died unbaptized were excluded 
from heaven. 
we trace the influence of this doctrine in the 
innumerable superstitious rites which were 
devised as substitutes for regular baptism. 


All through the Middle Ages 


Nothing, indeed, can be more curious, noth- 


ing more deeply pathetic, than the record of 
the many ways by which the terror-stricken 


mothers attempted to evade the awful sen- 
tence of their Church. Sometimes the bap- 


tismal water was sprinkled upon the womb: 


sometimes the still-born child was baptized 
in hopes that the Almighty would antedate 
the ceremony. These and many similar 
practices continued all through the Middle 
Ages, in spite of every effort to extirpate 
them, and the severest censures were unable 
to persuade the people that they were en- 
tirely ineffectual. For the doctrine of the 
Church had wrung the mother’s heart with 
an agony that was too poignant even fcr 
that submissive age to bear. Weak and 
superstitious women, who never dreamed of 
rebelling against the teaching of their clergy, 
could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring; and they vainly attempted to 
escape from the dilemma by multiplying 
superstitious practices or by attributing to 
them a more than orthodox efficacy.” 

Nor was it only the Roman Catholics who 
believed in the damnation of infants. The 
Lutherans in the Augsburg Confession con- 
demn the Baptists for affirming that children 
are saved without baptism (‘‘Damnant 
Anabaptistas qui... affirmant pueros sine 
baptis‘na salvos fieri’’); and the favorite poet 
of Presbyterian Scotland, in his ‘‘Tam 
O’Shanter,’’ names among objects from hell, 
““Twa-span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns.” 

The Westminster Confession, in declaring 
that ‘‘elect infants dying in infancy” are 
saved, implies that non-elect infants dying 
in infancy are lost. This was explicitly 
taught by some of the framers of that creed. 
But the Baptists, in declaring that the be- 
liever was saved before baptism, and there- 
fore independently thereof, naturally joined 
thereto the teaching that the infant dying 
unbaptized was saved. In the records of 
the trials of Baptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find again and again the question 
asked them regarding their refusal to give 
baptism to infants, “But would you let 
them go to hell?” It was impossible for 
men of that day to conceive of the salvation 
of an infant unbaptized. But each time the 
answer of the Baptist confessors is that all 
who die in infancy are saved by the blood 
of Christ, and the Inquisitors were especially 
shocked at the Baptist declaration that the 
dying babes of Turks and heathen were safe 
in the arms of Jesus. This doctrine, now so 
familiar, was a strange one then, and that 
the Augsburg Confession singles out the 
Baptists for condemnation as holding it re- 
veals the fact that at that time it was held 
by the Baptists alone. In an article in 
the Presbyterian Review, Dr. Prentiss, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, recognizes 
the doctrine of the salvation of all who die 
in infancy as originally a Baptist tenet. 

This Baptist doctrine, that all who die in 
infancy are saved, has lifted an awful weight 
from the hearts of the bereaved millions. It 


has cast white flowers on every little coffin; 


and, when in a missionary meeting is pre- 
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sented the dark view of the hopeless doom of — 
adult heathen dying without knowledge of the 
Bible, there remains the comforting thought 
that the vast majority of the ungospelled 
world, all those who die in infancy, are taken 
to the arms of Infinite Love. Those two 
corollaries of the Baptist principle, the two 
contentions that the Church cannot wield 
the civil sword, and that all who die in in- 
fancy are saved, have made this world a 
brighter world than that of Charles V. and 
Luther and Calvin, or the age of the West- 
minster divines.—The Watchman. 


Kiterature, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES A. DANA. By James 
Harrison Wilson, LI,.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—$3. In the twenty years pre- 
ceding the Civil War there was an intel- 
lectual and moral fermentation going on 
which affected society in all its parts. We 


shave nothing like it to-day, although every 


movement then begun is still to be counted 
among the activities of society. A moral 
and social crisis seemed more important at a 
time when the glamour of modern prosperity 
had not affected the intellect and the imagina- 
tion of the people. The gold excitement in 
’49 was on a small scale like our vast com- 
mercial problems which have engaged the 
attention of rich and poor alike in this gen- 
eration. When Charles A. Dana wasa young , 
man, at the time he went to Brooke Farm, 
socialism was one of the most vigorous move- 
ments of the time. It was believed by the 
majority that the world was rapidly going 
to the bad. What we now call New Thought 
was then called the New Light. Come- 
outers abounded, socialism was held by many 
leaders of thought to be the universal pana- 
cea, women’s rights, the abolition of slavery, 
non-resistance, universal peace, temperance, 
dietary reforms of many kinds, phrenology, 
the water cure, mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
and homeceopathy were all discussed with 
warmth, often with heat, by people who be- 
lieved that by their scheme of life a bad world 
was to be mended, while others believed that 
the only method of purification was to burn 
it, as at the second coming of Christ, and so 
be done with it. Socialism was organized in 
the city of New York with George Ripley 
as president of the society, William Henry 
Channing, secretary, Horace Greeley, Charles 
A. Dana, Parke Godwin, Albert Brisbane, 
and others, as vice-presidents and executive 
officers. All of these men gave up socialism, 
and most of them became editors of renown, 
Charles A. Dana worked on the Tribune with 
Greeley, and Ripley established his fame as 
an editor, and later made his fortune with 
the Swn. All that was best in those early 
movements survived, but the vigorous life 
which made them so important at the time 
was diverted into other channels. While 
Dana to the end of his life, 4s his address on 
Brooke Farm gives evidence, kept his kindly 
feeling for the companions and principles of 
his early days, he renounced the experiments 
in which the attempt was made to carry them 
into the life and organization of society. 
Through all the strife of war Dana was a 
vigorous partisan, as his memoirs amply 
show, and, as this biography testifies, he had 
great influence. As editor of the New York 
Sun, it was difficult to recognize in him at 
a later time the generous enthusiasms of his 
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arly days. He was a ripe scholar, a man of 


cultivated tastes, and in some forms of art a 
_ connoisseur of the first rank. His judgment 
was that of an expert, and he enjoyed to the 


full the opportunity which wealth gave him 


to surround himself with the works of art 


and the beauties of the natural world. Mr. 
Dana’s own Recollections of the Civil War, 


_ already noticed in these columns, are in this 


memoir connected with the personal recollec- 


' tions of the writer and with the men and 


events of that tragical time. 
close relations with every one of note-and in- 


Dana was in 


fluence, and.did his work with great vigor and 


sincerity. Before the war, through his rela- 


tions with the New York Tribune and the 
European travel, for which he paid by letters 


to the Tribune, and other journals, he had 


come into a position of influence as an editor. 
At the close of the war, after a brief ex- 
perience and total failure in Chicago, he 
joined himself to the New York Sun, of which 
he afterward became the owner and which 
was his principal means of communication 
to his death. What the New York Sun was 
everybody knows, and what the Sun was 
Charles A. Dana made it. His prejudices 
were often aroused and his influence exerted 
against worthy men and good causes, and he 
sometimes defended with zeal men who were 


unworthy; but he made a stalwart attack 


upon the abuses which made the period after 
the Civil War the worst in the history of our 
country, and the corruption in high places 
not matched by anything in our own time. 
He was always on the right side and did 
good service as an unsparing reformer. We 
sometimes think that we have fallen upon 
evil days, but the evils that we now deplore 
are superficial, Our government is clean 
and strong. In those days there was danger 
that the very sources of influence and power 
would become hopelessly corrupt, and the 
government be overwhelmed in a sea of 
wide-spread and hopeless official corruption. 


- While Dana was an unsparing foe of those he 


thought to be wrong-doers, in his private 
life he illustrated the virtues that he praised 
and was free from the vices he condemned, 
and yet there were strange anomalies in the 
conduct of the influential journal which he 
conducted 


ExposiTIONS OF HoLy ScRIPTURE. A 
Commentary on the Entire Bible, to be 
completed in thirty volumes. By Alex- 
ander Maclaren, D.D., Litt.D. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Second Series, 
six volumes. $7.50 net.—While Dr. Mac- 
laren accepts such suggestions from the mod- 
ern critics as seem to him to be inevitable, 
we are not to look to him for a critical review 
of the books of the Bible. His object is 
mainly expository, to the end that he may 
edify. For instance, his account of the 
passage of the Red Sea is based upon a 
literal interpretation of the narrative which 


_ he treats much as Dr. C. F. Wright has done. 


He says that natural agencies were employed, 
but the event was, nevertheless, miraculous. 
He does not call attention to the principal 
miracle when he speaks of two millions of 
men, women, and children passing through 
the depths of the sea in the middle of a 
tempestuous night. When we remember 
how long it takes a procession in a well- 
paved city to pass any given point, the mar- 
shalling of this multitude and taking them 
through the sea in safety in so short a time 
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becomes a miracle of the first magnitude. 
In the treatment of all these narratives 
the main attempt is not to get at the kernel 
of history, but to find the moral which may 
be drawn from these ancient stories. These 
volumes furnish thoughts of teachers and 
preachers, and those who praise the work 
most highly speak of Dr. Maclaren as the 
prince of expositors. In like manner, when 
we come to the books of the New Testament, 
we find eloquent homilies, often of a high 
spiritual order, based upon the literal narra- 
tives. The last chapter of Mark is treated 
as if it were veritable history. Dr. Maclaren 
says: “It is not my business here to discuss 
questions of harmonizing or of criticism. 
I have only to deal with the narrative as it 
stands.” Now it is quite possible that, if 
the Higher Criticism should prevail to such 
an extent that the great miracles which are 
now in dispute among Christians should be 
regarded as symbols rather than as facts, 
the homiletic teaching of these volumes 
would retain all its value. But these vol- 
umes evidently are not intended or fitted 
for the use of those who are seeking exact 
knowledge of historical facts. 


THE HEREAFTER AND HEAVEN. By 
Levi Gilbert. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. 75 cents net.—In these nine 


chapters about the future life the writer 
seeks to strengthen faith and to show how 
external and spectacular representations of 
it have given way to soberer but more rea- 
sonable constructions. The conviction of 
the continuity of all life has led to the fact 
that no longer is death looked upon as bring- 
ing a sharp and utter break, but as opening 
the way to fruition in the future of every 
noble beginning here. It is in our best 
hours that we know the truth and conquer 
our doubts and fears. ‘The writer does not 
ignore the inward assurance that the soul is 
indestructible, but he still finds in the resur- 
rection of Jesus “the Gibraltar of the Chris- 
tian’s faith in the future.” 


A BirD’s-kYE VIEW OF AMERICAN 
History. By Leon C. Prince. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.—Prof, 
Prince has told the story of our country in 
brief, concise paragraphs that are readable 
and convenient. He is not invariably exact 
in his statements about the early settling of 
the country, and, when he proceeds to proph- 
ecy, or even to an estimate of present con- 
ditions and their influences, he has no claim 
to exceptional authority, though his natural 
right to hold his own opinions may be left 
undisputed. A book like this has a legiti- 
mate place, and will be found valuable for 
reference to dates and events. In a large 
and detailed history one often fails to see 
the forest for the leaves. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
July is called an ‘‘ Arctic Number.” By way 
of suggestion and contrast the subject makes 
it suitable for summer weather. The most 
valuable part of the number is the map. of 
the north polar region, showing in clear 
detail all the lands adjacent to the Arctic 
Ocean, indicating who explored the various 
coasts and giving the routes in detail of all 
those who have penetrated into the Polar 
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Basin. This map illustrates the various 
articles by Peary and other recent explorers 
in the arctic region. Many half-tone illus- 
trations are especially good of Esquimau 
women and North American Indians. 


The Bubelot. July, 1907. Three Letters 
to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher.—Mr. Andrew 
Lang is undoubtedly clever. ‘‘Clever’’ is 
a very much overworked word, but clever- 
ness is exactly Mr. Lang’s most prominent 
characteristic. But he is certainly more 
than that. In these ‘‘Three Letters to 
Dead Authors” he has caught not only the 
trick of the style of Ronsard, Theocritus, 
and Horace, but he somehow manages to 
convey their atmosphere, and that is a much 
more difficult thing to do. For instance, 
in the Horace—which we think is the best 
of the three, perhaps because we know him 
best—Mr. Lang gives us just the feeling 
that Horace gives us,—his lightness and 
brightness, his wit, his man-of-the-worldiness, 
and (as we have often noticed in witty and 
worldly people) his deep, underlying sadness. 
Let us eat and drink, indeed; pile high 
the logs upon the hearth, and bring out the 
deepest drinking cup. But why? Because 
too soon comes the inevitable end; and then 
good-bye to all the song and laughter. So 
difficult, indeed, so impossible, is it to dodge 
the eternal verities of life, even for so clever 
a man as Horace. Again, the letter to 
Theocritus has something of that old Grecian . 
world, in which, as Mr. Arnold says, ‘‘no 
one was ever sick or sorry, where, under the 
bright moon, amid flowers and vines, they 
fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world.’? And the mingled brightness 
and sadness—like the picturesqueness and 
the pathos of some old bit of French china— 
has been well hit off in the letter to Ronsard. 
All of which, of course, shows that Mr. Lang 
has touched more than the outsides of books, 
that often he has penetrated to their secret 
essence. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Dramas of Camp and Cloister. By Archie E. Bartlett. 


$1.50. 
Songs of the Steel Age. By William Hurd Hillyer. $r.25. 
In the Path of the Persian. By Stephen Magister. 
Bird Echoes. By Alice Crocker Waite. $1 25. 
Divine Adventures. By John Niendorff. $1.25. 
Golden Winged Days. By Anne Butler Thomas. 
Songs after Noon. By Alvin B. Bishop. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Industrial Education. By Harlow Stafford Person, Ph.D. 

$1 net. 


$1.50, 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
AG Ode to Harvardand Other Poems. By Witter Bynner. 
© net: 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Citizen’s Partin Government. By Elihu Root. §1. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Teachings of Jesus in Parables. By Rev. George 
Henry Hubbard. 
From the University of Chicago Press 
The Investment of Truth. By Frederic E. Dewhurst. 
$x 25 net. 
From the Municipal University Press, Kansas City. 
The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. 


THE WRATH OF 
THE LAMB 


[THE MONEY-CHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE] 


SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Given free of any charge. Address 
Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKR, 
Magnolia, Mass. 
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The Home. 
A Catland Law. 


Pussy caught a mouse for dinner; 
But the mouse was wise and old, 
“Wait a bit,” spake he unto her. 
“Have you never yet been told 
That there is a law in Mouseland 
That pronounces it disgrace 
To begin to eat your dinner 
Ere you go and wash your face?” 


Pussy felt ashamed. ‘A cat should 

Do as well’s a mousie can!” 
Loosed her claws—and in a jiffy 

Off the wise mouse lightly ran 
Very vexed, the pussy scolded: 

“Mouseland laws would work disgrace. 
This shall be the law in Catland— 

‘After eating wash your face!’” 

—Litile Folks. 


Plain Mary at the Party. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Plain Mary sat on thé doorstep of the 
studio, sucking her thumb contentedly. 

Father was busy working’on the greatest 
picture in the world, now and then whistling 
to himself when everything went right, 
exclaiming a little under his breath if suc- 
cess eluded. him. Plain Mary had not 
spoken for three whole minutes. She didn’t 
dare; for wasn’t father at work upon 
Helen of Troy’s left eyebrow? 

The day was very lovely: everything out 
of doors invited. The studio was in a 
field simply brimming over with daisies,— 
a field that sloped gently down to a wonder- 
ful brook. There were pine woods on the 
other side of the brook, and beyond the 
pine woods were great purple-shouldered 
mountains. 

Plain Mary thought she had never seen 
so beautiful a place before. She was so 
glad that Uncle Cyrus had allowed father 
the use of his old hay barn to paint in that 
summer. 

Now Plain Mary loved to run in the daisy 
field and sail chip boats in the brook, but 
somehow she felt she couldn’t leave father 
when he was engaged in so critical a point 
of his work. So she sat where she could 
watch both him and the nodding daisies 
and was very, very happy. 

“Plain Mary,” cried father, suddenly, 
“you are sucking your thumb again.” 

“Oh!” cried Plain Mary, guiltily, drag- 
ging the offending member from her little 
rosy button of a mouth, 

“You know J don’t care very much,” 
went on father, hastily, “‘but you mustn’t 
do it, just the same. If you do—why, 
Aunt Eliza will say that you’ve got to come 
and live with her!” 

Plain Mary got up and ran across the 
studio floor, her small face scarlet and quiv- 
ering. 

“You know we can’t,” she gasped, as the 
little nose rubbed against the brown painting 
jacket. 

“T should say not,” replied father, giving 
her a big hug. “Who would make my 
coffee for me, who would rub my head when 


it aches, who would remind me to comb my. 


hair, if Plain Mary went to live with Aunt 
Eliza? I should say not.” 

Plain Mary cuddled closer to the old 
brown jacket, and her thumb went into her 
mouth again. Father smiled, but he said 
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nothing, It was such a wee pink trifle to 
make a small girl so contented. He stroked 
the brown head a moient in silence, then 
said brightly, ‘‘What are you going to wear 
to the party this afternoon?” 

“TI am not going to the party,” replied 
Plain Mary, firmly. 

“What are you going to do, my lady?” 

“T am going out with you when you 
paint.” 

“Now see here, Sweetheart,’”’ began father, 
cautiously, “this will never do. Don’t you 
know that what must be must be?” 

“Have I got to go?” demanded his 
daughter. Father looked firmly into the 
appealing face, and said as firmly,— 

“Ves, you’ve got to go.” 

“Oh, murmured Plain Mary, in almost 
an apologetic tone, ‘I didn’t know that!” 

“And now, knowing it, you will brace up 
like a little man, as you always do. There 
are some things in life that have to be, and 
this is one of them. 

“In the first place Nathalie is your own 
little cousin, and would be very much 
grieved if you didn’t come to her birthday 
party ’’— 

“But I don’t like Nathalie. She is a very 
stupid girl. Father-—only the other day 
she didn’t know the word ‘endeavored’ when 
we were reading. Why, she reads baby-books 
—Second Readers—and she has never— 
never read Shakespeare!” 

-Father turned away suddenly, and said 
hastily :-— 

“Plain Mary, please do not speak so of 
your cousin, it isn’t behaving as a lady should. 
I have no doubt she can do a good many 
things you know nothing about. Yes, you 
must go to the party. Besides, it is too far 
for you to tramp where I am going. I want 
to make some studies for the background 
of the picture, and the mountains do not 
exactly suit just here. Besides, the valley 
isn’t quite wide enough. You know I’m to 
paint the meeting of the heroes with Helen 
on the plain outside Troy.” 

“Are you sure there were mountains near 
Troy, father?” 

“There are mountains everywhere in 
sight in Greece. Besides, I must carry my 
kit, and I couldn’t carry you, too, Plain 
Mary, if you got tired. Some day we’ll drive 
to the place I have in mind. Yes, it is 
certainly best you should go. They have 
ice-cream always at parties; and who loves 
ice-cream, I’d like to know?” 

“TI do,” cried Plain Mary, happily, a tiny 
dimple twinkling in her cheek. 

“Halloa! it’s dinner time” cried father, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘Let’s lock up now, 
and go right up to the farm and see what 
Mrs. Greenleaf has for us.” 

“Plain Mary,” broke out father suddenly, 
as they climbed the slope hand in hand, 
“they always wear white frocks at parties. 
I suppose you have one.” 

“I have four white frocks, and every one 
is soiled,” said Plain Mary, severely. ‘Don’t 
you remember we forgot to give them to the 
washerwoman ?”’ 

“What else have you?” 

“Nothing but my best sailor suit and my 
blue linen every-day ones,” 

“The Dickens!’ ejaculated father, in such 
genuine distress and dismay that his 
daugther added guiltily, “Oh, yes, I have 
my green frock.” 


“ Just the thing! You are perfect in that. 
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Rosalys Van Camp was a jewel to make it 
for you. We are all right now.” 

After dinner Plain Mary pulled out the 
apple-green satin frock. ‘‘Isn’t it a good 
deal mussed?”, she inquired anxiously. 
“You know it was packed pretty near your 
long boots,—the ones you wear when you go 
out to shoot ducks.” : 

“Tt’ll shake out after you’ve worn it a bit. 
But what’s this,—gathers ripped ?”’ 

“JT stepped on the skirt one day,—the 
day I stood so long when you painted me.” 


“Never mind. ll mend it. Where’s 
the green silk, pet?” 
“T guess we left it at home. Oh, Fergus 


got tangled in it one day when we were 
playing. ‘There’s only white. Now, father, 
I can’t go to the party, anyway.” ¥ 

“Yes, you can—you must. I'll use that 
white so you’ll never know it.” 

Plain Mary attired for the party stood 
before her father, looking as if she had just 
stepped from some quaint old picture. The 
green frock, with its short waist, fell to her 
tiny toes. It was cut low, displaying the 
white little neck and dimpled arms, and hada 
pointed collar of old lace over the shoulders. 

Plain Mary had a quaint face with its 
pointed chin and great innocent brown 
eyes. Her bronze brown hair was in a short — 
curly shock, and the rosy mouth, if firmly 
set, was as sweet as a baby’s. 

“Plain Mary, you will do,’’ said father, 
critically looking her over. ‘“‘There are a 
few things to remember at a party. You 
must shake hands very politely with your 
hostess,—that will be Nathalie and tell her 
how glad you are to come,’’— 

“But Vm not glad—-only for the ice- 
cream,” 

“Then you must shake hands and speak 
with Aunt Helen and Aunt Eliza and Uncle 
Cyrus. When you are ready to come home, 
you must do the same, and thank them for 
the lovely time you’ve had.” 

“But, if I don’t have a lovely time,’”— 

“You will,—you will,—people always do at 
parties. Now run along, chicken.” 

Father arrived from his tramp between 
six and seven, and, finding that Plain Mary 
was still absent, started after her. It was a 
half-mile walk to Uncle Cyrus’s many- 
windowed and profusely verandahed sum- 
mer mansion, and he met Plain Mary about 
half-way. 

She was accompanied by a handsome lad 
of twelve, whom father recognized as the 
son of one of the summer residents. Plain 
Mary was in great spirits. Her eyes were 
wells of flashing light, her cheeks rose-red. 
She held the skirt of her green frock gathered 
up in front. It evidently contained some 
treasure. 

“O father, it was a lovely time,” cried 
Plain Mary, “and I’m so glad I went. 

“When I got there, 1 was scared. My 
feet got trembly, so I thought I’d go up in 
the little room upstairs that looks, down in 
the hall where every one was. You know, 
father,—the little room like a theatre box. 
Well, it was so pretty, looking down. All 
the little girls had such lovely dresses,— 
white and all colors. Then the music played, 
and they marched and they danced and 
they had flags and flower baskets and reins 
of ribbon,—and the little girls drove the little 
boys,—and they gave one another such 
pretty things. Russell said it was the ger- 
man. Well, Russell saw me peeping out, 


was going on? 
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and he came up and we looked down and it 
was fun. 

“Then, when supper time came, Russell 
) went down and got me such a lot to eat,—I 
_ don’t need a bit of supper,—ice-cream, pink 


| and white and green and yellow and brown, 


and a whole basket of cakes and a big, big 
plate of sandwiches—chicken and lettuce— 


and olive and nuts and things in between. 


And we ate a lot, and we laughed and had 
such a lovely time. I didn’t think parties 
were so nice, father. Then Russell gave me 


all his pretty things,—favors he calls them. 


ee!” 

Father drew a long breath, then said 
cautiously: “But you don’t mean that you 
stayed in the little room all the time the party 
You didn’t forget the things 
I told you one must remember at a party?” 

“YT did forget to shake hands when I first 
came,” replied Plain Mary, contritely. 
see, my feet were so nervous. But, when it 
was time to go and every one else had gone, 
I did remember. So I went down, and told 
them what a good time Russell and I had 
in the little room, and shook hands just as 

you told me.” 

“O Plain Mary, you put your foot in it 
this time,” groaned father. 

“Why, no, I didn’t,” said Plain Mary, 
innocently looking down at the hem of her 
green gown. ‘But I’m glad I went, father. 

_ I didn’t know parties could be so nice.” 


A Bulgarian Shepherd Boy. 


A little hut in Bulgaria, made of mud and 
stone, was Pluck’s home, and his father was so 
poor that he could hardly get food enough 
for his large family. Their clothes cost 
little, as they all wore sheepskins, made up 
with the wool outside. 

Pluck was a bright, ambitious boy, with a 
great desire for study, and, when he heard of 
Roberts College at Constantinople, he deter- 
mined to go there. He told his father one 
day, when they were away together tending 
sheep, that he had decided to go to college. 

The poor shepherd looked at his son in 


amazement, and said: ‘““You can’t go to col-' 


lege: it’s all I can do to feed you children. I 
can’t give you a piaster.”’ 

“JY don’t want a piaster,” Pluck replied; 
“but I do want to go to college.” 

“Besides,” the shepherd continued, “you 
can’t go to college in sheepskins.” 

But Pluck had made up his mind, and he 
went,—in sheepskins and without a piaster. 

He trudged sturdily on day by day, until 
he reached Constantinople. He soon found 
his way to the college and inquired for the 
president. 

Pluck asked for work, but the president 
kindly told him he must go away. 

“Oh, no,” said Pluck; “I can’t do that. I 
didn’t come here to go away.” 

When the president insisted, Pluck’s 

“answer was the same, ‘“‘I didn’t come here 
to go away.” 

He had no idea of giving up. ‘‘The king 
of France, with 40,000 men, went up a hill, 
and then came down again,” but it was no 
part of Pluck’s plan to go marching home 
again; and three hours later the president 
saw him in the yard patiently waiting. 

Some of the students advised Pluck to see 
Prof. Long. ‘He knows all about you 
Bulgarian fellows,” they said. 


this winter. 


I’m perfectly satisfied,” Pluck replied. 
the best room I ever had in my life. 


‘come here to go away.” 
“Vou U 
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The professor, like the president, said there 
was no work for him and he had better go 
away. But Pluck bravely stuck to his text, 
“I didn’t come here to go away.” 

The boy’s courage and perseverance 
pleased the professor so much that he urged 
the president to give Pluck a trial. So it was 
decided that he should take care of the fires. 
That meant carrying wood, and a great deal 
of it, up three or four flights of stairs, taking 
away the ashes, and keeping all the things 
neat and in order. ; 

After a few days, as Pluck showed no signs 


of weakening, the president went to him and 


said: ‘““My poor boy, you cannot stay here 
This room is not comfortable, 
and I have no other to give you.” ‘Oh, 
WN EAS 
I didn’t 


_Evidently there was no getting rid of 


| Pluck, and he was allowed to stay. After 


he had gained his point, he settled down to 
business, and asked some of the students to 
help him with his lessons in the evenings. 
They formed a party of six, so none of the 
boys found it a burden to help Pluck one 
evening a week, 

After some weeks he asked to be examined 
to enter the preparatory class. 

“Do you expect,” asked the president, ‘to 
compete with those boys who have many 
weeks the start of you? And,’ he continued, 
“you can’t go into class in sheepskins,— 
all the boys would cry, ‘Baa!’” 

“Yes, sir, I know,” Pluck said, ‘‘but the 
boys have promised to help me out. One 
will give me a coat, another a pair of trousers, 
and so on.” 

Although Pluck had passed the examina- 
tion, he had no money, and the rules of the 
college required each student to pay two 
hundred dollars a year. 

“T wish,” said Prof. Long, “that this col- 
lege would hire Pluck to help me in the labora- 
tory and give him a hundred dollars a year.” 

Pluck became the professor’s assistant. 
But where was the other hundred coming 
from? 

President Washburn sent an account of 
Pluck’s poverty and great desire for an edu- 
cation to Dr. Hamlin, the ex-president of 
Roberts College, who was in America. The 
doctor told the story to a friend one day, 
and she was so interested that she said, “I 
would like to give the other hundred.” 

A boy who had so strong a will was sure 
to find a way.—Child’s Companion. 


Bird Friends. 

i have a very special friend in a White- 
breasted Nuthatch, who has been about the 
place constantly for about three years, and 
who knows me anywhere. I call him 
“Chum.” This Lird friend comes into my 
room for nuts, placed on the wide window- 
ledge for his benefit. 

One day last spring he cate before the 
nuts were quite ready. Not finding what he 
wanted in the usual place, he gave a low 


quank of wonder and proceeded to look about. } 


I sat near at hand and had just filled a plate 
with broken peanut meats, ready to distribute 
about on the window-ledge and on the trays 
which I have nailed to the pillars of the porch. 
Chum spied me and at once flew my way, 
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slipped about at a great rate. Finally, 
getting his balance, he selected a bit of nut 
and flew off out of the window. 

When walking in the garden, Chum often 
drops down on me, and I try to remember 
his fondness for peanuts before I start out 
anywhere. Again, when writing at my table 
on the wide piazza, Chum seldom fails to join 
ine, tramping calmly over my letter, if neces- 
sary, to reach his little dish of nuts. 

If I happen to be reposing in my steamer 
chair, reading, Chum spies me there, and flies 
down on the toe of my boot and marches 
solemnly up my whole length to my hand, 
where he selects a bit of nut with due delibera- 
tion and great satisfaction. Sometimes he 
settles himself comfortably on my hand and 
eats his lunch there, hammering the nut- 
meats between my fingers, and then biting 
off little pieces best suited to his taste. 

This little friend brought his wife and five 
little ones to a tree near the veranda, about 
the middle of June, but while he came freely, 
as usual, neither Mrs. Huthatch nor any of 
her interesting family could be persuaded to 
come near me.—Emma E. Drew, in Bird-Lore. 


The Man who lives in the Pansy. 


The Little Sister came in from the garden, 
her hands full of flowers, and begged her 
mamma for a story,—~‘‘a brand-new one, 
mamma.’ So mamma tried to think of a 
new story, while the Little Sister kept very 
still, At last mamma caught sight of a 
pansy among the flowers the Little Sister 
held, and this is what she told the Little 
Sister :— 

“Tn the middle of every pansy there lives 
a little old man. He must be a very cold 
little man, too, for he is always wrapped in 
a little yellow blanket, and even then has to 
have an extra covering of velvet pansy 
leaves to keep him warm. And he sits in 
the flower with only his head uncovered, so 
that he can see the world. 

“But the queerest thing about this little 
old man is that he always keeps his feet in 
a foot-tub. Such a funny litle tub, too,—-so 
long and narrow that you wonder how he 
manages to get his feet in it. He does, 
though, for, when you pull the tub off, there 
you will discover his two tiny feet, just as 
real as can be.” 

The next time you pick a pansy, see if 
you can find the man and his little foot-tub. 
E-xchange. 


“What are pauses?” the teacher asked 
the first class in grammar. ‘Things that 
grow on cats and dogs,” answered the smallest 
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| alighting on the edge of the plate, where he | ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 


Rev. W. G, Tarrant of London, one of 
the most earnest and gifted of the new gen- 
eration of British Unitarian ministers, was 

Birmingham, 
graduating 


born in 1853, educated in 


Manchester, and London, as 


REV. W. G. TARRANT. 


B.A. from London University in 1883. He 
studied under Dr. James Martineau, Be- 
came minister of the Wandsworth (London) 
Unitarian Church in 1883, a happy settle- 
ment which has continued unbroken till now. 
From 1887-97 he was also editor of the 
Inquirer. He is the author of several books 
on religious subjects and of devotional man- 
uals. Possessing a poetic vein, he has writ- 
ten a number of hymns quite widely used in 
English churches and published a small vol- 
ume of verse, ‘““Bee Songs,’’ As a speaker 
and lecturer, on social topics especially, he 
is much in demand. By request of the 
council Mr. Tarrant will address the Boston 
Congress on “The World War against 
Intoxicants.” Mr. Tarrant is also to preach 
at Arlington Street Church and the First 
Church in Cambridge. 

Miss Dorothy Tarrant of Girton College, a 
daughter of the clergyman referred to in the 
foregoing, and who, it is hoped, may accom- 
pany her father on his visit to this country, 
has just obtained a first class in the Camb- 
bridge Classical Tripos, and alone among the 
women students is in the first division. 
That highest honor she shares with five men 
Last autumn Miss Tarrant was alone in the 
first class of classical honors in the London 
B.A. examination, 


Prof. Dr. Martin Rade. 


Theol. Dr. Martin Rade, professor of the 
history of religion and systematic theology 
at the Prussian University of Marburg, 
widely known also as the editor of the re- 
ligious weekly, Die Christliche Welt (The 
Christian World), was born April 4, 1857, 
near the Moravian settlement of Herrnhut, 
in the kingdom of Saxony. He studied at 
the University of Leipzig, was pastor from 
1882-92 in a village of Saxony, and from 
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1892-99 at the Church of St. Paul in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, a church made famous as 
the seat of the German Parliament during 
the revolutionary movement of 1848. In 
1899 he became professor at Marburg. Of 
his numerous writings may be mentioned: 
“Bishop Damasus of Rome” (1882), “Three 
Addresses on Intemperance” (1884), “Lu 
ther’s Life, Deeds, and Opinion” (a popu- 
lar biography of Luther) in three volumes 
(1884-87), ‘The Creeds and the Social 
Question” (1891), “The True Evangelical 
Faith” (1892), ‘‘ Back to Christ” (1897), “Re- 
ligion in Modern Life” (1898), ‘The Re- 
ligious and Ethical Ideas of the Industrial 
Workers’’ (1898), “The Truth of the Christian 
Religion” (1899), ‘“‘Pure Doctrine” (1900), 
“Unconscious Christianity” (1905). 

With others he edited Luther’s ‘“‘ Works for 
the Christian Home” (the best selection exist- 
ing for the educated, if not scholarly, reader) 
in eight volumes (1882-92). 

In 1887 Prof. Rade founded, together 
with Rev, Bornemann (now senior pastor 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main), Prof. Drews 
(now of the University of Giessen), and 


PROF. DR. MARTIN RADE. 


Prof. Loofs (now of the University of Halle), 
a religious weekly, Die Christliche Welt 
(The Christian World), designed for the 
cultivated in all classes of society. ‘This is 
the most widely circulated and influential 
of the journals of this kind in Germany, 
Since 1892 he also publishes the Supplemen- 
tary Numbers to the Christian World; and 
since 1906 he edits, together with Prof. 
Herrman in Marburg, the Zeitschrift fuer 
Theologie und Kirche (Review for Theology 
and the Church), which was formerly con- 
ducted by Prof. Gottschick in Tiibingen. 
Prof. Rade’s theological direction is that 
of the school of the Goettingen theologian, 
Albert Ritschl ({1889). He was also a per- 
sonal pupil of Prof. Adolph Harnack. ‘The 
columns of the Christliche Welt have, how- 
ever, never acknowledged the limitations of 
any school of opinion, but have made it a 
principle to maintain the largest freedom 
of expression, and especially to exercise a 
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large hospitality toward the new historical 
School of Theology. 

“The Friends of the Christian World” is 
the name of an association of religious lib- 
erals, widely extended over Germany, whose 
branches hold frequent meetings for re- 
ligious discussion and service, and gather 
once a year in general conference. Prof, 
Rade, who is the moving spirit in this asso- 
ciation, is to tell the Boston International 
Congress something of its aims and activi- 
ties, at its forthcoming session in September, 
and to treat also of the general state of re- 
ligious liberalism in his native country. 
He will also give a paper on ‘‘The Burden 
and the Blessing of Tradition.” 


Rev. John Hunter, D.D. 


Rev. Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow, who 
preaches the sermon before the Fourth, or 
Boston, Congress of the International Council 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. At the age of seventeen he en- 
tered the Congregational College at Notting- 
ham, with the serious purpose of devoting 
himself to the ministry. Later he continued 
his preparation at Spring Hall College, Birm- 
ingham (now known as Mansfield College, 
Oxford). In 1871 he was invited to take 
charge of Salem Congregational Church in 
York, beginning his ministerial career with 
the care of a congregation of nearly fifteen 
hundred souls. Although little more than 
out of his teens, the young clergyman had 
the courage to tell his people that his ambition 
in his calling was to secure ‘“‘not so much a 
numerous church as a church thoroughly 
earnest in Christian service and independent 
in thought and utterance.’”’ To this ideal 


REV. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


he has been true during his entire career in 
the ministry. A “free pulpit” has ever 
characterized it Eleven fruitful years were 
spent at York. In 1882 Mr. Hunter left its 
greatly augmented congregation to become 
pastor of Wycliffe Church, Hull. He had 
been only four years pastor here when a depu- 
tation from Trinity Church, Glasgow, urged 


He was finally induced to make the 
transfer to his native Scotland, and began in 
1887 that long and conspicuous term of 
service in Glasgow which has made him re- 
_ nowned and influential as a preacher and 
teacher, not only in the Scottish metropolis, 
_ but throughout the three kingdoms. We 
| quote from a recent Glasgow journal the fol- 
lowing cordial appreciation :— 
_ “xcept for a period of about three years 
~ in London—from rgor to 1904—Dr. Hunter 
has remained in Glasgow since. ‘he in- 
_ terregnum was not without significance, as it 
_ brought into greater relief the potent influ- 
ence Dr. Hunter exerted in the religious life 
of the country. 
“Yielding at last to oft-repeated pleadings 
to transfer his unique gifts to the wider 
sphere of the metropolis, Dr. Hunter went 
to the King’s Weigh House Church in Lon- 
don. From far and near there then crowded 
men and women of all classes and creeds, who 
gladly welcomed the fresh and eloquent ap- 
_ peals of the new pastor. The fascination of 
_ his preaching was seen in the transformation 
_ that soon came over the hitherto decaying 
congregation. ‘There were, however, certain 
legal difficulties regarding the church prop- 
erty, etc., which, to a man of Dr. Hunter’s 
- views and temperament, could not be tol- 
erated; and when, three years later, his old 
body of followers in Glasgow pleaded for his 
return, he, recognizing the fuller scope thus 
afforded for a free expression of his religious 
principles, relinquished the London charge 
and came north again to Trinity in 1904. 
“The secret of Dr. Hunter’s attractiveness 
is patent to all who have been privileged to 
worship in the beautiful edifice in Claremont 
Street. The strong personality of the pastor 
is reflected in the service. Among the many 
services Dr. Hunter has rendered to his 
church by no means the least is his personally 
arranged liturgy, which lends a dignity and 
an impressiveness to the worship that has 
been gratefully acknowledged by various 
denominations. The numerical strength of 
the congregation is, as a rule, restricted only 
by the accommodation, while the manifold 
activities of the organization, guided and 
controlled by Dr. Hunter himself, find an 
outlet in such diversified agencies as a mission 
church and social institute carried on in 
Orchard Street, Partick, with remarkable 
 success,—clubs for men, lads, and girls; Boys’ 
Brigade; a children’s convalescent home,—a 
beneficent work that cheers the heart and 
builds up the health of many little sufferers; 
Children’s Guild of Kindness, social Saturday 
evenings, mothers’ meetings, etc. Notwith- 
standing these numerous concerns, Dr. 
Hunter frequently finds leisure to give the 
community the benefit of his services as a 
lecturer.” 

Dr. Hunter has long been known in Great 
Britain as a champion of religious freedom 
and breadth. Some years ago he compiled 
a hymn-book for his congregation, in which 
large place is given to the lyrics of Samuel 
Longfellow, F. L. Hosmer, John W, Chadwick, 
and other representatives of Unitarian faith. 
Dr. Hunter reads his sermons, which are 
carefully prepared and with many literary 
graces. But this does not prevent his de- 
livery of them from exhibiting an intensity, 
a cumulative force, a rush of passion and 
splendor of utterance which is irresistible to 
an audience, and makes him one of the most 
notable and persuasive of modern preachers. 
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It will be a great privilege to listen to Dr. 
Hunter in Arlington Street Church during the 
Congress and again in King’s Chapel and else- 
where during the weeks that follow. As a 
representative of the Broad Church in Eng- 
lish non-conformity he will be doubly welcome 
among us. Cc. W. W. 


Prof. G. Subba Rau. 


e 

Gokaru Subba Rau was born of Brahman 
caste at Mangalore, Madras, 1872. He was 
brought up {in the Brahmo-Somaj (Society 
of Hindu Theists), Graduated B.A. with 
honors at Madras University, 1891, and 
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L.T. 1904. ‘Teacher. in colleges since 1891. 
Vice-Principal and professor of mathematics 
Zamorin’s College, Calicut, since 1902, Sec- 
retary and minister (honorary) at Calicut of 
the Brahmo-Somaj. Editor of the West 


| Coast Spectator (English bi-weekly news- 


paper) and the Theistic Light (English 
monthly). He is actively interested in the 
political, social, and religious movements of 
the province. 

Prof. Rau has been sojourning in this 
country for the past year, a student at the 
Meadville Theological School and at the 
Summer School of Theology at Harvard. 
He has been heard in many pulpits and before 
clubs and societies, and has made an excellent 
impression by his earnestness, thoughtful- 
ness, and admirable command of English. 


Santa Clara, Adirondacks, N.Y. 


A beautiful high-set valley, surrounded by 
mountain peaks that stand like sentinels 
by passageways through which comes the 
health-giving air, fragrant with pine, sweet 
grass, and the new-cut lumber that has but 
recently passed down the busy streams on 
its way to the cities and big towns! Such 
is the place where stand the two houses 
known as “Hillcrest” and ‘‘Uplands.” 
These houses ate owned by the Working 
Girls’ Vacation Society, and were the’ gift 
of the late George EF. Dodge of New York. | 
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To these homes are sent young working-girls 
who are threatened with tuberculosis. Many 
of them, indeed, are touched by the dread 
disease. Many of them come here tortured 
by the old belief that such cases are incurable, 
and not only are their bodies to respond 
to the air and treatment of this place, but 
their minds are strengthened by the knowl- 
edge and hope that health and recovery are 
still within their possibility. 

There is no charity in the working plan 
of the Vacation Society,—that is the first 
thing that strikes one. The officers impress 
that fact: the girls themselves are proofs 
of it, and the result is perfect. 

Of course, I had read of all this. In a 
way I believed it, but it was only since I 
came here as guest that I appreciated the 
quiet, splendid work of the society and the 
unique results it has obtained. ‘Then, too, 
the houses have stood the test of years, and 
one can trust what one sees. ‘The institu- 
tional or sanatorium idea seems to be en- 
tirely eliminated, and that alone makes for 
rapid physical improvement. 

The wide porches, halls, and beautiful 
rooms belong to the young girls, who in re- 
turn respond to the freedom by a personal 
feeling of responsibility and ownership. 
They are so happy, so wisely Jet alone, that 
they at once become natural, gracious, and 
at ease. A dull, hopeless face is hardly ever 
seen; while, on the other hand, girlish fun 
and laughter abound as freely as they do in 
a well-regulated boarding-school. 

The tables are supplied from the best that 
the markets afford. Armour’s meats are 
bought in quantity and stored in ice-houses. 
Great baskets of eggs are brought from 
near-by farms, and one hundred and twenty- 
five quarts of milk a day are consumed at 
the two houses! 

There are fifty-six girls here at present, 
all vastly improved since their entrance, 
many of them on the road to perfect health. 
No one stays less than cne month. Many, 
where the need is urgent, remain all summer. 
The resident physician, matron, and assist- 
ants take a personal interest in their charges. 
Where the cases might prove fatal if city 
life in crowded quarters were resumed, oc- 
cupation is sought for the girls here in the 
mountains, several of them serving in va- 
rious capacities, in the winter sanatoriums at 
Saranac and thereabouts. 

The girls are carefully instructed as to per- 
sonal care and preventive measures. Blind 
fear and hopeless ignorance are taken from 
them, and intelligent purpose supplied. In 
this way are cures effected that in larger, 
more crowded places would be impossible. 
It is this feature of the work here that I want 
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in which to 
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to emphasize. Of course, with the growing 
evil of tuberculosis so apparent, with the 
heavy demand for trained care and treat- 
ment, the State and even private sanatoriums 
ate often overcrowded and of necessity more 
rigidly regulated. But here at Santa Clara 
the purpose is to save incipient cases of 
consumption from ever reaching the larger 
places. ‘The house doctor firmly insists upon 
single rooms and a disregard of unnecessary 
laws. As far as strength and inclination 
can be trusted, freedom is permitted, and 
amusement is far more apparent than doctor- 
ing. 

But all this is costly, and the very great- 
ness of the ideal is dimmed by the knowledge 
that many who ought to share these benefits 
are debarred because the society’s funds have 
a very certain limit. The officers have no 
wish to change their plans,—the results are 
too fine,—but they do desire co-operation 
in supporting their work. ‘They believe, had 
they power and space, that they could 
save girls from hospitals and, perhaps, death 
by taking them in time and giving them 
what larger organizations cannot. They 
specialize, and it is this specialization that 
ought to receive thought and assistance from 
outside. Occasionally some one realizes 
this. The work appeals to a kindred soul, 
but more ought to take the Vacation Society 
into consideration. 

A memorial fund to the late Mrs. Anna 
Armitage Wilcox, lately given by Mr. Wil- 
cox, is being devoted to domestic science. 
Under the instruction of a young woman 
from the Teachers’ College of Columbia the 
girls are taught sewing and cooking. Thus 
new branches of occupation are opened to 
them. 

I sat with them this morning on the broad, 
cool piazzas where machines and cutting 
tables stood. Merrily they laughed and 
talked while learning to make their first 
shirt-waists and pretty summer dresses. 
The cooking classes are hampered because 
they have no proper room of their own. 
They use the general kitchen, and that often 
becomes overheated, and the lessons must be 
curtailed. This new work is proving so 
successful that it ought to be encouraged. 
Not only does it give the girls useful knowl- 
edge, but it diverts them wonderfully and 
inspires them with a worthy ambition. It 
is hoped by the society that some one’ may 
realize the importance of this and add to 
Mr. Wilcox’s fund a power to widen the work. 

Every afternoon from 1.30 to 3 there is 
a “quiet hour.’ How important this is 
is proven by the sight of the rested face later 
on! Wide windows are set open to the 
breeze and sweetness, and then sleep comes, 
or perhaps soothing day dreams, dreams 
‘born of the knowledge that some one has 
discovered this beautiful way to meet their 
needs. Through this human touch they 
have become enlightened as to their true state, 
and hope is given for a longer, stronger life. 

I sincerely believe that, if all first symp- 
toms of tuberculosis could be treated as 
they are here, the evil we dread would be 
greatly decreased. But, oh! I have seen 
that little office of the society on 22d Street, 
New York! ‘There crowd the pale applicants, 
and there sits the sympathizing secretary 
longing to say ‘“‘yes” to all, but restrained 
by the thought that to best serve she must 
tefuse"many appeals. Her inclination nat- 
urally is to send as many girls as possible to 
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Santa Clara, but at Santa Clara stands the 
wise house doctor, and shakes her head at 
Oh, if the 


double beds or two in a room! 
houses could be multiplied—not enlarged! 


Oh, if the funds flowed in proportionately 


to the appeals, how many lives might be 
saved and how much suffering spared! 


being made at Santa Clara that I feel sure 
this appeal will at least arouse an interest 


and a wider sympathy in and with the orig- 


inal work. Any contributions should be 
sent to Miss Edith Bryce, 20 West 54th 
Street, New York City. ee ie (Se 


Methodist Basket Meeting, Lithia 
Springs, June 30, 1907. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY REV. JASPER L. 
DOUTHIT. 


Good Friends and Neighbors: 

I am very kindly invited to give the open- 
ing address at this basket meeting. I did 
not know that I was to take this part till I 
saw it printed in the program. Well, 
I am not so much surprised, for it is sort of 
Methodist fashion (used to be more than now 
perhaps) to call on a fellow in meeting, with- 
out warning, to speak the best words God 
gives him. In one respect it will be easier 
for me to make an address than to preach 
a sermon, An old Negro, who was a popular 
exhorter, refused license to preach. Why? 
“You see, bredren,’’ said he, ‘‘if I preached, 
I'd have to stick to a text, but, if I only ex- 
hort, I can branch.’”’ You may expect me 
to “branch” in this address. 

If I were to take any text, it would be in 
second chapter of Acts, where it said all they 
that believed were together and heard the 
gospel in, many tongues, each in his own 
tongue. “And they did eat their meat in 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people.” 

It is strange that this should be the first 
Methodist basket meeting here. Because 
this is a most fitting place, and you have 
always been very welcome. ‘This ground is 
not for one class or sect, but for all people 
who want to be good, get good, and do good. 
It is not mine, that I should welcome youto 
it, except as a sacred trust for all. ‘The 
only condition for using it is that we join 
with one another to protect this property 
and use it for the purposes to which it has 
been solemnly dedicated. 

We are here to deal fairly with each other, 
and to agree to disagree when we cannot 
honestly agree. Disagree in the right spirit, 
having mutual respect for each other’s honest 
convictions, For ‘‘Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty,” saith the apostle. 

That is a good motto of which some of our 
Catholic friends have claimed Saint Augus- 
tine as the author; but Protestants have 
insisted that it was first adopted by the in- 
dependent Presbyterian, Richard Baxter, 
the author of “The Saints’ Rest.” 


No matter who the author was, I love the 


motto. It is this: “In Essentials, Unity ; 


in non-Essentials, Liberty; in all things, 
Charity.” : 

It is with special and solemn satisfaction 
I welcome the Methodist friends here to-day. 
The Methodist Church was somewhat m 
spiritual mother. 


So 
clearly is this to be seen by any one who 
has had an opportunity to watch the efforts 


yi; 
I received most of my 


education and taught my first school a half- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American © 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. { 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. — 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and’ moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. : 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Treasurer, Francis H. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


SSSR ee ee 
century ago in the old Shelby Seminary, 
Shelbyville, which was under the auspices 
of the Methodist Church. And when, in my 
teens, I made public confession of the Chris- 
tian religion, and frankly said and insisted 
that I could not honestly assent to all the 
discipline of that Church, I was forgiven as 
an odd sheep, and the Methodist minister 
baptized me. 

I never had any cause to complain of un- 
kind treatment by the Methodist Church 
or its preachers except in rare instances, 
and mostly over forty years ago, in days of 
loneliness to me and great darkness in this 
country. ‘That was when (so far as I knew) 
I was the only abolitionist in this county, 
excepting my wife. That was the day of 
sadly unjust judgments. I recollect when 
children hid behind trees when they saw 
ine riding along the road, because they had 
heard that abolitionists lived on little children 
and negroes. Some excellent people un- 
wittingly misjudged their neighbors and 
fellow-citizens. I well remember the time 
in this country when prominent politicians 


» 
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declared to crowds that Abe Lincoln was a 


dangerous man, and that Wendell Phillips, 


the arch abolitionist, prayed to God three 
times a day to destroy the Bible. But, in 
fact, that great orator was one of the most 
saintly and heroic Christian men I ever 
knew. I knew him personally. I might 


multiply such instances of harsh judgment, 


the result of ignorance, which we all ought 
to forgive, because every one of us has erred 


in some way and is a candidate for God’s 


mercy. 
Even in those dark days wide-awake 
Methodists were among my most loyal allies 
for Liberty and Union. Just before John 
Brown was hanged, I was invited to make a 
speech to the Sunday-school in the old 
Methodist church, Shelbyville, and in that 
speech I said something like this: ‘‘George 
Washington fought for liberty, and all the 
world honors him now; but he might have 
been hanged then if his enemies could have 
caught him, and the day may yet come iu the 
world when old John Brown, though hanged 
on the gallows, will be honored as a martyr 
for liberty.”” You may be sure that speech 
cteated a sensation, and nearly everybody 
condemned it. Nevertheless, a little while 
after (when I had been ordained to preach 
by the Unitarian Church), the pastor of the 
Methodist church in Shelbyville opened his 
pulpit to me and assisted in the service. I 
remember some of the words of his prayer. 
He said: ““O Lord, help us to be Christian 
enough to welcome truth wherever found on 
Christian or on heathen ground,” and there 
was something said about Truth being for- 
everon the scaffold and Wrong on the throne. 
This is “Stainless Flag Sunday” among 
the churches of America. Just the other 
day, you know, was the annual Flag Day for 
the Nation,—the day suggested by the au- 
thorities for every home and all places of 
legitimate business to show the stars and 
stripes. This is well, but our flag should 
signify much more than the flag of almost any 
other nations of earth. The flags of other 
nations, represent a crown,—a government by 
the few,—whereas, the United States flag 
should represent ‘“‘a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 
Liberty to do right, not license to do 
wrong, should blaze from every star, and 
loyalty to a brotherly union should be 
wrtapped in every fold. Itshould be a banner 
of peace and good will to man. ‘This has 
ever been the prophecy and hope of all our 
wisest and best statesmen. This is the 
lesson we should teach our children when 
that flag is hung from the door of every home 
and waves from the top of every school-house 
in the land. But this flag should be without 
a stain. It is not now. It has a dark spot 
on it. What do I mean? Some of us re- 
member the time in this country when we 
boasted that our flag waved over the land of 
the free. But that was a false boast, for we 
then held three millions of men, women, and 
children as slaves,—John Wesley said that 
was “the sum of all villanies’”; and the 
abolitionists, like William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips, declared, in the words 
of the Old Testament prophet, that our 
government had made ‘‘a covenant with 
death and agreement with hell,’ and that 
the agreement must be annulled or the Re- 
public die. That covenant was a black 
stain upon our flag, and was only washed 
out by a flood of blood and tears. Now we 
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are boasting of our freedom, but with another 
sad stain on our banner, 


tends to enslave millions of our fellow-beings 
in a more miserable bondage than African 
slavery. Think of it soberly, dear friends! 
Would you not rather be a slave in body, with 
a free, pure soul like ‘‘Uncle Tom” in Mrs. 
Stowe’s classic story, than to have soul, mind, 
and body enslaved to the devil of strong 
drink? I’msureI would. Yes, adrunkard’s 
hell is worse than African slavery. And yet 
that flag waves over shops that are in the 
business of making drunkards. 

Now let me again go back a little to say 
that it was in the early part of the anti- 
saloon crusade in Shelby County that I was 
surprised to have a Methodist presiding 
elder invite me to preach for him at a 
quarterly meeting, and a Methodist pastor 
asked me to exchange pulpits with him. 
And when the headquarters, as it were, of 
the anti-saloon crusade was transferred to 
this Lithia ground, three Methodist bishops, 
Vincent, McCabe, and Arnett, white and 
colored, were my most generous and faith- 
ful helpers in the struggle to establish this 
inter-denominational and  inter-partisan 
Chautauqua, under the motto, “In the love 
of Truth and the spirit of Jesus, for the wor- 
ship of God and service of man.” 

By the way, some have claimed this motto 
as original with Bishop Vincent, while others 
have thought it was first declared by Charles 
G. Ames, pastor of the Disciples’ Church 
(Unitarian), Boston, Mass. A good omen, 
I take it, when people of different denomina- 
tions claim part in such an inclusive motto. 

But, no matter who was the author of the 
motto, it has hung from end to end of this 
tabernacle during our annual assemblies for 
over a dozen years. It has been read by 
many thousands of people of all sects and 
parties; and I have never heard in all that 
time a whisper of objection to it. 

Why should any people who believe in 
peace and good will to man need a formal 
invitation or weléome to hold meetings here ? 
Why not come as a matter of course, and help 
us to welcome everybody else who will come 
in like spirit? And why not, Methodist 
friends, make this the beginning of their 
annual basket meeting here? And thus 
set an example for others to do likewise? 
There is plenty of room. 

O friends, this is God’s rainbow of hope 
for humanity: ‘‘When God’s truth refracted 
on its entrance into our nature shall emerge 
into the white light again, not one of these 
tinted beams can be spared.” And it will be 
found at last that our Father’s children, 
though at separate tables, have all been fed 
by the same bread of life, and touched their 
lips with the same wine of remembrance. 
Then all the voices of the wise and good 
throughout all the ages, often seeming dis- 
cordant here,—the voices of Fénelon and 
Faber, the Catholics; and Knox and Dod- 
dridge, the Presbyterians; of Roger Williams, 
the Baptist; and Alexander Campbell, who 
called himself simply ‘Christian’; and 
Wesley, Simpson, McCabe, and Vincent, the 
Methodists; and Channing, Clarke, Collyer, 
and Hale, the Unitarians,—all their voices 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Our government 
has made covenant with an evil traffic that |. 
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Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall , London, Eng. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 20th inst., by. Rev. G. S: Shaw, Herman A. 
Woods and Jennet C. Scott, both of Townsend. 


| Deaths. 


HODGE.—At Keokuk, ia., July 5, Hugh Campbell 
Hodge, eighty-five years, five months, three days. 


For fifty years Mr. Hodge had been a steadfast sup- 
porter of the church in Keokuk. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, an ornament to the faith he cherished. 


FLORENCE ZEPHYRINE BAILEY. 


In the Christian Register of July 11 the following notice 
appeared :— 

“ BAILEY—At Stamford, Conn., July 6, Florence 

Zephyrine, eldest daughter of Rev. Alvin F. and Minerva 
A. Bailey, in the 39th year of her age.’’ 
A simple notice, and, aside from the name, a common one. 
But this life was more than a common one, it was more 
like the ideal one. Her life was so filled with good works, 
so pure, so unselfish, so universally helpful, that its pass- 
ing means a heavy loss, not only to her immediate family, 
not only to the circle of intimate friends, but to all with 
whom she was in any wise associated. More than that, 
because Miss Bailey was always on duty, always faithful 
and fearless in what she considered her duty, her going 
away is a general loss. Because she was a faithful and 
efficient worker in God’s kingdom, her death is a loss to 
every ove who works for its coming. ; 

Miss Bailey was a Unitarian not because she had been 
born so, but because she had searched the records for her- 
self, finding the faith to be true. To her it was a faith to 
live by, to carry with her wherever she went, to defend, if 
need be, whatever the odds. She was not so liberal that 
she could be everything to all men,—she could be just 
herself, and she was a Unitarian. 

She had the real missionary spirit, seldom going to 
church alone, ever seeking for her companions not those 
who were as constant as she, but those who might become 
so. Through her instrumentality many found themselves 
to be of the liberal faith and in need of the hour of wor- 
ship. And more than one church, through her fearless 
speech and earnest manner, learned to notice and welcome 
the strangér within the gates. 

Miss Bailey was a true friend; that is to say, she not 
only did not betray her friends, those who confided in her 
as such,not only was willing to pay the price of friend- 
ship, but she made friendship worth something, a means 
of help in a thousand little ways, like the friendship Em- 
erson desired,—that is, ‘‘It had feet as well as eyes and 
eloquence, it planted itself on the ground before it walked 
over the moon, it made itself a*citizen before it became a 
cherub.”’ 

She was an idealist, too. Her method was not to theor- 
ize about the philosophies of life, but just to live at life’s 
best. Inart, literature, music, she sought only the best, 
that which helped her to live to be the best. Patient ever 
with those who made mistakes in life, ever ready to help 
the weak or the mistaken upward, she yet hated and de- 
spised the low, the mean, the unworthy, wherever found. 
Thus, always seeking the best, her life became a fine pict- 
ure, an inspiring poem, a beautiful song, as every life 
becomes that lives according to the Christ ideals. 

She was rich in mental gifts and spiritual refinement, 
well educated, yet ever a learner, never content with any 
achievement, always trying to make the next better. 
Gifted with a fine sense of wit and humor, keen in discern- 
ing the ludicrous in situations, to Miss Bailey life meant 
duty, responsibility, vigilance, fidelity. A leader with a 
strong and attractive personality, Miss Florence Bailey 
became a power for righteousness wherever she went. 

Funeral services were held at the home of her parents 
in Barre on ‘Cuesday afternoon, the oth, and they were 
largely attended by young and old, who came to show their 
love and appreciation. The most effective part of the 
simple services was at the grave, when, after the brief 
prayer of committal, family, friends, and minister together 
repeated the Twenty-third Psalm. The words were halt- 
ing and broken, but the spirit ‘‘ rang true.” 

A true child of God, in her He was well pleased; for she 
proved her faith and love by her works, and they do 
follow her. Ww. L. Ww. 


l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
ANTED.—A companionable Protestant woman as 
V general household helper on a small dairy farm. 


One with country training and previous farm experience 
preferred. Dodge Farm, Washington, Conn, 
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will blend in harmony and join in the angel 


chorus forever: ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and good will to man.” 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The official program of the seventeenth 
annual session of this Assembly shows the 
unwearied energy and persistence of our 
veteran friend and coworker, Rev. Jasper 
lL. Douthit. Fora full lifetime he has been 
the devoted missionary of Unitarianism in 
Southern Illinois, and his seventy-third year 
finds him still working and planning to carry 
on these summer gatherings, which he rightly 
holds to be the most widely helpful agencies 
likely to be organized in that region for the 
promotion of education, high morality, and 
liberal religion. 

It is pleasant to learn that, despite some 
local difficulties and the chronic drawback 
of insufficient means, the summer residents 
of this Chautauqua have been constantly 
increasing, and that the attendance promises 
this year to be larger than ever. The pro- 
gram, too, looks unusually attractive... Be- 
sides the usual variety of study classes, 


lectures, and concerts, and the Sunday ser- 


mons of several of our well-known ministers 
and ministers of other bodies, probably 
better known in that neighborhood, the three 
days’ Congress of Religion, with which the 
Assembly will conclude, will bring to Lithia 
such distinguished speakers as Dr. Thomas, 
Rabbi Hirsch, Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago. For some of our Western friends 
it will have to take the place of the larger 
International Congress to be held in Boston 
in the month next following. Mr. Dou- 
thit’s motto of ‘‘International, Interdenomi- 
national, and Interpartisan,”’ will doutbless 
equally characterize the spirit of both. 
Certainly, the Lithia Chautauqua, while 
necessarily undenominational has always 
been as broadly liberal as it must be, while 
in charge of its fervent manager and creator, 
prominently and profoundly religious. It 
has always seemed to the present writer of a 
piece with his best missionary and minis- 
terial work for all that neighborhood. When 
the time comes that the work must drop from 
his hands, I trust that our Western Uni- 
tarians will have found a way to secure its 
beautiful situation and considerable plant for 
permanent and even wider missionary service. 
The Assembly is to be held August 10 to 27, 
and it is hoped that many Unitarian minis- 

ters and lay people will be in attendance. 
H. H, B, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Sociability in the Sunday School. 


It was some weeks ago that I ventured 
to approve the summer outing of the Sunday 
School frequently called “The Sunday- 
School Picnic.’ Since making that refer- 
ence, I find it is not so obsolete a feature of 
church life as I supposed. Mr. J. L. Har- 
bour justifies his reputation for good will 
and good cheer by advocating the Sunday- 
School Picnic, and standing up for its merits. 
But he wants it to be a picnic and not some- 
thing else with possibilities of tedious in- 
struction. 


i 
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He says in the Pilgrim Teacher: ‘The 


dreariest Sunday-School picnic the writer 
ever attended was one at which the pro- 
gramme committee arranged to have two 
or three speakers address those present on 
topics of interest and value to Sunday- 
School scholars and workers. 


There was an 
attempt to round up as many as possible 


into an auditorium on the grounds to listen 


to these exhorters. A sense of duty forced 
some of the adults into the auditorium, which 
was a howling wilderness of a place. But 
the total result was a failure.” 

He adds: ‘‘The writer has looked over the 
table of contents of nine Sunday-School 
books, all about the Sunday School. Not one 
of them has the word ‘‘picnic’’ in it, from 
which he must infer that the writers of Sun- 
day-School books do not regard the picnic 
as a thing of much consequence, but he is 
convinced that they are wrong.”’ 

But this is not simply a summer idea. It 
belongs to the social side of the Sunday 
School, winter or summer, and that is not 
to be despised. I am convinced that the 
Trinitarian Sunday Schools are inclined 
to more of this sociability than the Unitarian, 
and therefore I do not fear any overdoing. 
Well-conducted parties or social gatherings 
of the Sunday School with friends, held at 
stated times during the winter, are sure to 
have a good effect. Not only is acquaint- 
ance and possible friendship deepened, 
members with members, but a spirit of loy- 
alty and a certain local interest are created. 
It acts like a cement to bind together the 
various elements. 

If the minister can take a hearty part in 
this sort of thing, he will not only be bene- 
fited himself, but the scholars will learn to 
know him better and like him. Of course, I 
have heard the criticism that this isa kind of 
bribe. The same censure falls on Christmas 
gatherings and everything of genial char- 
acter put forth in this way. Condemnation 
falls on these as on prizes for attendance 
and rewards for good lessons. Such com- 
mentary has never affected me very much, 
because it generally comes from extremists 
who do not comprehend child nature. 

We might as well say that our home en- 
tertainment of friends is a sordid bit of affec- 
tion. Picnics, parties, and social gather- 
ings, properly held and subordinated to the 
chief interests, cannot fail to quicken the life 
of a Sunday School. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
| Cnion. 


For the benefit of those who do not have 
access to Word and Work the following 


report is here given as it appeared in the 
June issue of that publication:— 


Report of the Union-at-Large, 
1906-07. 


The Unitarian Union-at-Large was organ- 
ized in September, 1906, in the belief that 
an effort should be made by the Young 
People’s Religious Union to keep in touch 
with our young people who go away from 
their home churches, to school or college, or 
for. business,-and to maintain their interest 
in Unitarian thought and work, 

The first step was an appeal to the min- 
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isters of our churches and to unions, asking 
for the names of any scattered young people 
who might be helped by such an alliance with 
the Young People’s Religious Union. From 
the 450 letters thus sent out only 72 replies 
were received, but, with the aid of an occa- | 
sional paragraph in the various Unitarian — 
publications, a total of about 350 names has — 
been sent in during the year. } 

The working plan of the Union-at-Large 
is as follows: ‘To each of these prospective © 
members was mailed a letter explaining the © 
purpose of the movement, and asking them 
to show their interest by joining this society. 
Each member receives once a month a copy 
of Word and Work with one of the pub-— 
lished sermons of our best liberal preachers, 
and correspondence with headquarters is 
encouraged. 

A merely nominal fee of ten cents was 
asked for membership, with the suggestion 
that, as the expense of the work was con- 
siderable, any further contribution would 
be welcome. The response has been gen- 
erous, and some have justified our asking 
so small a sum by expressing a regret that 
they were unable to give more. Of the 
$17 received, $13.20 has been spent for 
postage and printing, leaving a balance of 
$3.80, a little more than enough to allow 
the Union-at-Large to pay its own bills 
during the summer months. 

From our list of 350 names, 71 members 
have so far been enrolled,—26 young men 
and 45 young women. 19 States, Alaska, 
and Canada are represented, Massachusetts 
leading with a membership of 31. : 

Over 900 letters have been sent out in the 
interests of this Union-at-Large during the 
past nine months, and they have brought 
us 71 members. But fortunately in this, 
as in most movements of its kind, results 
cannot be estimated by figures alone. Our 
greatest reason for encouragement is to 
be found in the appreciative letters which 
come from the members, who express them- 
selves grateful for the opportunity to learn 
more fully the meaning and aims of Uni- 
tarians. Some are practically cut off from 
all church influence, and others are in a part 
of the country where the liberal movement 
has not yet found its way. ‘To all these the 
forceful statements of such men as James 
Freeman Clarke, Minot Savage, Brooke 


Helps the Wagon up 
the Hili 


The load seems: lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more money, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 
greased with 


Mica Axle Grease} 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
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Herford, and others, are a source of real 
aspiration and help which they generously 
ass on to their friends. One earnest mem- 


| ber has already succeeded in enlisting the 


interest of several of her acquaintances who 


| have now become members. 


33 members of the Union-at-Large are 
students at some school or college. But 
this number counts for so little against the 
“several hundred Unitarian students of whom 


| we have heard that we need go no further 


to find a field for action. It is among the 


_ college students that our most energetic 
» work as a Union-at-Large should be done 


‘Next year. Not infrequently ministers write, 
‘expressing a hope that we may reach certain 
_ young people of their parish who show signs 
of drifting away from church influences 
‘during their four years of study. Some go 
to Orthodox churches on the plea that they 
‘find the Unitarian minister uninteresting, 
and some, having no liberal preacher near, 
prefer not to go at all. Some attempt has 
‘been made to reach these individually, and 
to learn their opinion as to conditions in the 
colleges, but in most cases the letters have 
Temained unanswered. 
 Iwould suggest that another year speakers 
be sent to all college centres where there 


seemed to be enough Unitarian students to 


watrant the expenditure, with the purpose 


of forming some organization among them. 


There is ample opportunity for the ripening 
of real interest, if the seed be properly sown, 
for here in the East alone the number of 
Unitarian students runs from to to 15 in 
one college, to about 250 in another. 
The words of one young man who said 
that he had received the pamphlets sent him, 
but was too lazy to read them, indicate the 
attitude of many of our young people toward 
_teligious things to-day, and to overcome 
this apparent indifference is the problem 
of the Union-at-Large, as it is the problem 
‘of the whole Religious Union. 
We have no need to hark back to the days 
of the Christian martyrs who died for their 


faith, to find an opportunity of serving our | 


Church. 

We have the greater privilege and some- 
times the harder task of living for our faith, 
and it is the work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union to make its message so 
inspiring and its devotees so enthusiastic 
that the Unitarian young people shall gather 
loyally and eagerly to do their part. 

ELIZABETH LORING, 
Secretary oj the Union-at-Large, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service will be conducted, July 28, at 10.30 
A.M. by Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, July 28, will be conducted 
at 11 A.M, by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
of Cainbridge. 

Churches. 


Curcaco.—Third Unitarian Church: There 
was recently published in this column some- 
thing concerning the resignation of Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil. As some dissatisfaction has 
been expressed at the wording of the item, 
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we depart from our usual custom in re- 
gard to the publication of the numerous 
resolutions that are sent to us concerning 
ministers, and print the following statement 
and resolutions: “At a special meeting of 
the congregation of the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, duly called by over twenty 
members of said church for the purpose of 
considering the subject of the resignation 
of its pastor, which call was also concurred 
in by the trustees of said church, held on 
Monday evening, June 24, 1907, at the church 
building, there was an attendance of un- 
usually large proportion, and at said meet- 
ing the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: ‘Resolved, That this so- 
ciety regards with great regret the causes that 
have impelled the resignation of our pastor, 
the Rev. Fred Alban Weil. Since he insists 
upon said resignation, we yield thereto and 
accept the same, but in so doing we desire 
and take occasion to testify to our sense of 
his worth. As our pastor, his geniality of dis- 
position, his zeal and devotion to the work 
of his office, and his unwearied activity have 
been conspicuous. His ministrations in 
times of trial have been distinguished by a 
superior excellence. Our young people have 
esteemed him with special favor, while his 
sermons have fully requited all the promise 
made by over four months of preliminary 
trial. Resolved, That the secretary send to 
Mr. Weil and to the various Unitarian papers 
copies’ of these resolutions. Francis S. 
Russell, Secretary Third Unitarian Church. 
June 29, 1907.’ ” 


DERBY, CONN.—Unitarian Church: On 
Sunday, July 7, a dedicatory service was 
held in connection with the new pipe organ. 
The Rev. William S$. Morgan, Ph.D., of 
Albany, N.Y., preached the sermon, com- 
plying with the wishes of the donors of the 
greater part of the organ fund. On the 
following Monday evening an organ recital 
was given to the public. The church was 
filled with an interested audience, and the 
tusical treat was appreciated. The organ 
was built by the H. Hall Co., New Haven, 
and will be a splendid aid to worship. This 
completes the equipment of the church. 


Erik, Pa.— First _ Unitarian Church, 
Thomas P. Byrnes: The First Unitarian 
Church of this city has just closed another 
prosperous and helpful year in its history. 
We have had uniform and large attendance 
at both the morning and evening services 
during the year. The evening services 
were continued this year without interrup- 
tion for eight months, and at many of 
the evening services during the winter the 
church was crowded with. congregations in 
which men predominated. The Birthday 
Banquet was attended by two hundred peo- 
ple, and was addressed by President F. C. 
Southworth of Meadville, Pa., and Rev. 
Thomas Clayton of Pittsburg. The Women’s 
Alliance held a successful fair in December 
last,-at which some $400 was cleared. 
The church has taken care of its current 
expenses and reduced the debt on the church 
building by $450. Several new families 
have been added during the year to the reg- 
ular attendants of the church services, and 
have joined its working forces; and twenty 
adult people enrolled their names as members 
of the church at the Easter time. The 
pastor has addressed the Women’s Club, the 
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Teachers’ Association, and taken part in 
several public occasions in the city during 
the year; and he has recently been invited 
by his old neighbors in his former parish 
in Michigan to return to Sturgis and Belding, 
Mich., to deliver the commencement ad- 
dresses at the graduating exercises of the 
high school at each of the above places. 
The church closed on July 7 for a two 
months’ vacation, 


SEATILE,, WaSH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. D. Simonds: At a meeting 
held July 14, after the regular services of 
the church, the society took up the question 
of the resignation of its minister. After 
many expressions of regret over the decision 
of Mr. Simonds to accept a call which he had 
received from the church in Oakland, Cal., 
resolutions were passed expressing a high 
sense of gratitude, respect, confidence, and 
trust for both Mr. Simonds and his wife. 
(In accordance with our custom we omit 
the formal resolutions.) ‘The parish put on 
record a testimonial of the ‘‘years of golden 
experience, heavy with fruits of work well 
done,” and, assenting to the statement that 
the call to Oakland was a call to duty, con- 
veyed to Mr. and Mrs. Simonds the warmest 
wishes for their future welfare. 


The direct generation of electricity from 
coal, in the near future, is prophesied by Mr. 
Edison, Great power plants will be estab- 
lished at pit mouths, and the electricity dis- 
tributed over the country by wire. Nine- 
tenths of the power obtainable from coal is 
lost at present, he says, by the use of dyna- 
mos, boilers, and wheels. 


TO REGAIN HEALTH 


HE first step is to send for the beautiful 
new Prospectus of Woodside Cottages, 
ideally situated on Indian Head Hill, adjacent 
to fine old oak and pine groves, with extended 
view. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


_‘‘Summer Homes,” book of x50 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to roo points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c.stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. : . 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, S: 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The teacher in a Boston kindergarten 
asked: “Where do the birds go in winter?” 
A little four-year-old piped up, ‘‘South 
Boston.”’ 


Teacher in French class reading sentence 
on blackboard: ‘‘‘Les hommes sont venus.’ 
Now, Johnny, please translate that.” 
Johnny, with an inspiration: “The men are 
Venuses!”—The Sagamore. 


An old lady, lauding up ‘the Thames 
scenery, said to Whistler, “The whole trip 
along the river was like a series of your superb 
etchings.” ‘‘Yes,” he replied, “‘nature 1s 
creeping up.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


A Michigan editor received some verses 
not long ago with the following note of ex- 
planation: ‘These lines were written fifty 
years ago by one who has, for a long time, 
slept in his grave merely for pastime.” 


Lord Bramwell, a notable wit of the Eng- 
lish bench, was once sitting in a case where the 
prisoner was accused of shop-lifting, ‘“My 
lord, my client is not a common thief,” urged 
the barrister for the defence. ‘‘ He is suffering 
from kleptomania.” ‘‘That is exactly the 
disease I am here to cure,’”’ replied Lord 
Bramwell, blandly. 


A jeweler had a thermometer stolen from 
outside his shop, and the next day he affixed 
the following notice to his door: ‘“‘Will the 
misguided individual who took the ther- 
mometer without leave the other day please 
return same? He has madea great mistake. 
It can be of no use to him in the place where 
he is going, as it registers only 125 degrees of 
heat.”’ 


The truth of the following is assured. 
Little Stevie was on the street playing with 
his companions when he overheard one of 
them speaking of an Ireland descendant as a 
Paddy. On his return home he repeated 
it to his mother. ‘‘My son,” she said, “‘that 
was not a nice way to speak of him. It was 
only a nickname. Some one might call you 
a Yankee.” “‘A Yankee, mamma,” said 
Stevie, with astonishment, “why, I thought 
I was a Unitarian!” 


Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, called ‘‘South- 
side” Adams, as he upheld slavery, was 
the pastor of the church on the corner of 
Essex and Chauncy Streets at the time of 
the Civil War. One Sunday morning Rev. 
Mr. Low preached for him, and his text was, 
“Adam, where art thou?” In the after- 
noon Dr. Adams occupied his own pulpit, 
and not knowing what had been the subject 
of the morning sermon, took for his text, 
“To! here am I.” This brought smiles to 
the faces of those in the congregation who 
had attended the morning service.—Boston 
Herald. 


A librarian’s note-book reports inquiries 
for: A book of Washington for Booker 
Washington’s “Up from Slavery”; ‘The 
Days of Bunce,’ for “Days of Bruce’’; 
“Ts Henry Luther in?” for “Boyhood of 
Martin Luther”; ‘Old Morality,” for ‘‘Old 
Mortality”; “Sight that Failed,” for ‘Light 
that Failed’’; ‘Indiana to the Planet Mars,”’ 
for “India to the Planet Mars”; ‘‘When 
Knighthood was in Blossom,” for ‘‘When 
Knighthood was in Flower.” <A Swede, 
lately over, thought she could read Sweden- 
borgian books, though she didn’t read 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


PAS SE ac ATT sETIQO 7clejs «Wie (nies isicieis) sesame cisions $42,826,918.80 
LIABILITIES............. hc tan ma samntcete 38,824,520.39 


$4,002,398 41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
Wie avis \ Asst. Secretaries. 
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PIPE & REED 


TEY Gea OR 


120 BOYLSTONS 
BOSTON — MASS. 


Educational 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOO 
For Boys. Location high and dry. A peebed lite Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific sched and basmcss,. teu } or in separate buiid- 
ing. ress Dr. D. KE. Ez 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Bepetiietie 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. _ 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


wRRUG 


Properly.and Thoroughly Repaired, — 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, | 

and Packed Moth-proof by ( 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET > 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. te. 1211-2 Oxtord | 
Educational. nt | 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 
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° Daughters of Piss late 
The Misses Allen yet-knows educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, | 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton. Mass. 
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MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts | 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike © 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five - 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment, 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls witha tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDaffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. : 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Princigal, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


a regan ge 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sion or business Ute. The oe Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D. 

.D., Springfie isitor. For inf i é 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. Hondnclo 
pace termination aa eA hn a EI 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


= - FOR BOYS . 
lementary and advanced classes. I 1 
teaching. Scholarships. adivieed 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


$e ery, Me 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle: senting 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. ee 
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UBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited b 
Rev. Cuas.W.Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 conte 
Geo. H. Ellis. Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 3s Beacon 
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PRICES. 


&SONSCO. 


B58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


St., Boston. 


